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COCK AND THE FOX; 


OR, THE 
T X OO 
or THE 


N UN's PRIEST. 
FROM 


C HA UA A 


HERE liv'd, as authors tell, in days of yore, 
A widow ſomewhat old, and very poor: 
Deep in a cell her cottage lonely ſtood, 
Well thatch'd, and under covert of a wood. 
This dowager, on whom my tale I found, 
Since laft ſhe laid her huſband in the ground, 
A ſimple ſober life in patience led, 
And had but juſt enough to buy her bread : 
But, huſwifing the little heav'n had lent, 
She duly paid a groat for quarter- rent; 
And pinch'd her belly, with her daughter too, 
To bring the year about with much ado. 
The cattle in her homeſtead were three ſows, 
An ewe call'd Mally, and three brinded cows. 
A 4 
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Her parlour-window ſtuck with herbs around, 
Of ſav'ry ſmell; and ruſhes ſtrew'd the ground. 
A maple-dreſier | in her hall ſhe had, 
On which full many a ſlender meal ſhe made: 
For «no delicious morſel paſs'd her throat; 
According to her cloth ſhe cut her coat: 
No poignant ſauce ſhe kne, no coſtly treat; 
Her hunger gave a reliſh to her meat: 
A ſparing diet did her health aſſure; i 
Or lick, a pepper-poſſet was her cure. FE 
Before the day was done her work ſhe ſped, | 
And never went by candle-light to bed: 
With exerciſe ſhe ſweat ill humours out, 
Her dancing was not hinder'd by the gout. 
Her poverty was glad; her heart content, 
Nor knew ſhe what the ſpleen or vapours meant. 
Of wine ſhe never taſted through the year, 
: But white and black was all her komely chear ; 
Brown bread and milk, (but firſt ſhe ſkimm'd her bowls}, 
And raſhers of ſing'd bacon, oa the coals. 
On holy-day, an egg or two at moſt; 
But her ambition never reach'd to roaſt. 

A yard ſhe had, with pales inclos'd about, 
Some high, ſome low, and a dry ditch without. 
Within this homeſtead Ly'd without a peer, 

For crowing loud, the noble chanticleer : 

So hight her cock, whoſe ſinging did ſurpaſs 
The merry notes of organs at the maſs. 

More certain was the crowing of a cock 

To number hours, than is an abbey-clock ; 
And ſooner than the mattin-bell was rung, 
He clap'd his wings upon his rooſt, and ſung : 
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For when degrees fifteen aſcended right, 
By ſure inſtinct he knew 'twas one at night. 
High was his comb, and coral red withal, 
In dents embattel'd like a caſtle-wall; | 
His bill was raven-black, and ſhone like jet; 
Blue were his legs, and orient were his feet; 
White were his nails, like ſilver to behold ; 
His body glitt'ring like the burniſh'd gold. 
This gentle cock, for ſolace of his life, 
Six miſles had beſide bis lawful wife; 
Scandal, that ſpares no king, though ne'er fo good, 
Says they were all of his own fleſh and blood, 
His fitters both by fire and mother's ſide ; 
And fure their likeneſs ſhow'd them near ally'd. 
But make the worſt, the monarch did no more, 
'Than all the Ptolomies had done before : 
'Whea incelt is for th' int'reſt of a nation, 
Tis made no fin by holy diſpenſation. 
Some lines have been maintain'd by this alone, 
Which by their common uglinets are Known. 
But paſling this, as from our tale apart, 
Dame Partlet was the ſovereign of his heart; 
Ardent in love, outrageous in his play, 
He feather'd her a hundred times a day: 
And ſhe that was not only paſſing fair, 
But was withal diſcreet and debonair, 
Reſolv'd the paſſive doctrine to fulfil, 
Though loth, and let him work his wicked will. 
At board and bed was aflable and kind, 
According as their marriage-yow did bind, 5 


And as the church's precept had enjoia'd. 
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Ev'n ſince ſhe was a ſe'ennight old they ſay, 
Was chaſte, and humble to her dying day, 
Nor chick nor hen was known to difobey. 

By this ber huſband's heart ſhe did obtain, 
What cannot beauty, join'd with virtue, gain! 
She was his only joy, and he her pride, 

She, when he walk'd, weat pecking by his fide; 
If ſpurning up the ground, he ſprung a corn, 

The tribute in his bill to her was borne. 

But oh! what joy it was to hear him ſing, 

In ſummer, when the day began to ſpring, 
Stretching his neck, and warbling in his throat, 
Solus cum ſola then was all his note. 

For in the days of yore, the birds of parts | 
Were bred to ſpeak, and ſing, and learn the lid'ral arts. 

It happ'd, that perching on the parlour-beam, 
Amidſt his wives, he had a deadly dream; 
Juſt at the dawn, and ſigh'd and groan'd ſo faſt, 
As ev'ry breath he drew wou'd be his laſt. 
Dame Partlet, ever neareſt to his ſide, 

Heard all his piteous moan, and how he ery'd 
For help from gods and men; and fore aghaſt 
She peck'd and pulPd, and waken'd him at laſt. 
Dear heart, ſaid the, for love of heav'n declare 
Your pain, antl make me part*ner of your care. 
You groan, Sir, cver fince the morning light, 
As ſomething had diſturb'd your noble ſpright, 

And, madam, well I might, ſaid Chanticleer, 
Never was ſhrovetide- cock in ſuch a fear ; 

Ev'n (till T run all over in a ſweat, 
My princely ſenſes not recover'd yet. 
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For ſuch a dream I had of dire portent, 
hat much I fear my body will be ſhent : 
It bodes I ſhall have wars and woful ſtrife, 
Or in a loathſome dungeon end my life. 


Know dame, I dreamt within my troubled breaſt, 


That in our yard, I ſaw a murd'rous beaſt, 

i hat on my body wou'd have made arreſt. 
With waking eyes I ne'er beheld his fellow 

His colour was betwixt a red and yellow: 
Tipp'd was his tail, and both his pricking ears 
With black; and much unlike his other hairs ; 
'The reit, in ſhape a beagle's whelp throughout 
With broader forehead, and a ſharper ſnout : 
Deep ia kis front were ſunk bis glowing eyes, 
That yet methinks I ſee him with ſurprize. 
Keach out your hand, I drop with clammy ſweat, 
And lay it to my heart, and feel it beat. 


Now fy for ſhame, quoth the, by heav'n above, 


Thou haſt for ever loſt thy lady's love; 

No woman can endure a reereant knight, 
He mult begbold by day, and free by night: 
Our ſex deſires a hutband or a friend, 

Who can our honour and his own defend; 
Wiſe, hardy, ſecret, lib'ral of his purſe: 

A tool is nauſeous, but a coward worſe : 

No bragging coxcomb, yet no bafficd Knight; 


Ho dar'it thou talk of love, and dar'ſt not fight? 


How dar'ſt thou tell thy dame thou art affear'd, 
Haſt thou no manly hcart, and haſt a beard? 

If ought from fearful dreams may be divin'd, 
They ſignify a cock of dunghil.-kind. 
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All dreams, as in old Galen I have read, 
Are from repletion and complexion bred : 
From riſing fumes of indigeſted food, 
And noxious humours that infe&t the blood: 
And ſurc, my lord, if I can read aright, 
"Theſe fooliſh fancies you have had to night, 
Are certain ſymptoms (in the canting ſtyle) 
Of boiling choler, and abounding bile: 
This yellow gall that in your ſtomach floats, 
Ingenders all theſe viſionary thoughts. 
When choler overflows, then dreams are bred 
Of flames and all the ſamily of red; | 
Red dragons, and red beaſts in ſleep we view; 
For humours are diſtinguiſh'd by their hue, 
From hence we dream of wars and warlike things, 
And waſps and hornets with their double wings. 
Choler aduſt congeals our blood with fear ; 
Thea black bulls toſs us, and black devils tear. 
In ſanguine airy dreams aloft we bound, 
With rheums oppreſs'd we ſink in rivers drown'd. 
More I could fay, but thus conclude my theme, 
The dominating humour makes the dream. 
Cato was in his time accounted wiſe, 
And he condemns them all for empty lies. 
Take my advice, and when we fly to ground 
With laxatives preſerve your body found, 
And purge the peccant humours that abound. 
I ſhould be loth to lay you on a bier; 
And though there lives no *pothecary near, 
I dare for once preſcribe for your diſeaſe, 
And fave long bills, and a damn'd doctor's fees. 


; 
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Two ſovereign herbs, which 1 by practiſe know, 
And both at hand, (for in our yard they grow; } 
On perit of my ſoul ſhall rid you wholly 
Of yellow choler, and of melancholy. * 

You muſt both purge, and vomit; but obey, 
And for the love of heav'n make no delay. 
Since hot and dry in your complexion join, 
Reware the ſun when in a vernal ſign; 

For when he mounts exalted in the Ram, 
If then he finds your body in a flame, 
Replete with choler, I dare lay a groat, 

A tertian ague is at leaſt your lot. | 
Perhaps a fever (which the gods forefend) 
May bring your youth to ſome untimely end. 
And therefore, Sir, as you defire to hve, | 
A day ortwo before your laxative, 

Lake juſt three worms, nor over nor above, 
Becauſe the gods unequal numbers love. 
Theſe digeſtives prepare you for your purge 
Of fametery, centaury, and ſpurge, 

And of ground-ivy add a leaf, or two, 

All which within our yard or garden grow. 
Eat theſe, and be, my lord, of better cheer ; 
Your father's ſon was never born to fear. 

Madam, quoth he, grammercy for your care; 
But Cato, whom you quoted, you may ſpare : 
'Tis true, a wiſe, and worthy man he ſeems, 
And (as you ſay) gave no belief to dreams: 

But other men of more authority, 

And, by th' immortal pow'rs ! as wife as he, 
Maintain, with ſounder ſenſe, that dreams forebode; 
For Homer plainly ſays, they come from God. 


Nor Cato ſaid it: But ſome modern fool, 
Impos'd in Cato's name on boys at ſchool. 
Believe me, madam, morning dreams foreſhow 
Th' events of things, and future weal or woe: 
Some truths are not by reaſon to be try'd, 
But we have ſure experience for our guide. 
An ancient author, equal with the beſt, 
Relates this tale of dreams among the reſt. 
Two friends, or brothers, with devout intent, 
On ſome far pilgrimage together went. 
It happen'd fo that when the ſun was down, 
They juſt arriv'd by twilight at a town; 
That day had been the baiting of a bull, 
Tas at a feaſt, andev'ry inn ſo full, 
That no void room in chamber, or on ground, 
And but one ſorry bed was to be found ; 
And that ſo little, it would hold but one; 
Though till this hour they never lay alone. 
So were they forc'd to part; one ſtay'd behind: 
His fellow ſought what lodging he cou'd find; 


At laſt he found a ſtall where oxen ſtood, 


And that he rather choſe than lie abroad. 
*Twas in a farther yard without a door; 


But for his eaſe, well litter'd was the floor. 


His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept, 
Was weary, and without a rocker flept; 


Supine he ſnor'd; but in the dead of night, f 


He dream'd his friend appear'd before his fight; 
Who with a ghaſtly look and doleful cry, 

Said help, me brother, or this night I die: 

Ariſe, and help, before all help be vain, 

Or in an ox's ſtall T ſha!! be ſlain. 
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Rouz'd from his reſt he waken'd in a ſtart, 
Shiv'ring with horror, and with aching heart; 
At length to cure himſelf by reaſon tries; 
*T was but a dream, and what are dreams but lies ? 
So thinking chang'd his ſide, and clos'd his eyes. 
His dream returns ; his friend appears again, 4 
The murd'rers come; now help, or I am ſlain; ; 
*T'was but a viſion ſill, and viſions are but vain. 2 
He dream'd the third; but now his friend appear d 
Pale, naked, pierc'd with wounds, with blood beſmear d; 
Thrice warn'd, awake, ſaid he; relief is late; 
The deed is done; but thou revenge my fate; 
Tardy of aid, unſeal thy heavy eyes; 
Awake, and with the dawning day ariſe; 
Take to the weſtern gate thy ready way, 
For by that paſſage they my corps convey; 
My corps is in a tumbril laid; among 
The filth, and ordure, and enclos'd with dung. 
That cart arreſt, and raiſe a common cry: 
For ſacred hunger of my gold I die. 
Then ſhew'd his griſly wounds; and laſt he How! 
A piteous ſigh; and took a long adieu. | 
The frighted friend aroſe by break of day, * 
And found the ſtall where late his fellow lay. 
Then of his impious hoſt enquiring more, 
Was anſwer'd that his gueſt was gone before. 
Mutt'ring he went, ſauic he, by morning-light, 
And much complain'd of his ill reſt by night. 
This rais'd ſuſpicion in the pilgrim's mina : 


Becauſe all hoſts are of an evil kind, 
And oft, to ſhare the ſpoil, with robbers join'd. 
His dream confirm'd his thought; with troubled look 
traight to the weſtern gate his way he took. 
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There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found, 
That carry'd compoſs forth to dung the ground, 
This, when the pilgrim ſaw, he ſtreteh'd his. throat, 
And cry'd out murther, with a yelling note. 
My murther'd fellow in this cart lies dead, 
Vengeance and juſtice on the villains head. 
You, magiſtrates, who ſcered laws diſpenſe, 
On you {call to puniſh this offence. 
The word thus giv'n, within a little ſpace, * 
The mob came roaring ont, and throng'd the place. 
All in a trice they caſt the cart to ground, 
And in the dung the murther'd body found, 
Though, breathleſs, warm, and reeking from the 
: wound. — 
Good heav'n, whoſe darling attribute we find 
Is boundleſs grace, and merey to mankind, 
Abhors the cruel, and the deeds of night, 
By wondrous ways, reveals in open light: 
Murther may paſs unpuniſnh'd for a time, 
But tardy juſtice will o'ertake the crime. 
And oft a ſpęedier pain the guilty feels ; 
The hue and cry of heay'n purſues him at the heels, 
Freſh from the fact; as in the preſent caſe; 
The criminals are ſeiz d upon the place; | 
Carter and hoſt confronted face to face. : 
Stiff in denial; as the law appoint: 6 
On engines they diſtend their tortar'd joints; 
So was confeſſion forc'd, th' offence was known, 
And public juſtice on th* offenders done. 
Here may you ſee that viſions are to dread; 
And in the page that follows chis, I read 
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Of two young merchants, whom the hope of gain 

Induc'd in parnerſhip to crofs the main : 

Waiting till willing winds their fails fupply'd, 5 

Within a trading-town they long abide, 

Full fairly ſituate on a haven's fide, | : 

One evening it befel that looking out, 

The wind they long had wiſh'd was come about: 

Well pleas'd they went to reſt; and, if the gale 
Tiill morn continu'd, both reſolv'd to fail. 

But as together in a bed they lay, 

The younger had a dream at break of day. 

A man, he thought, ſtood frowning at his ſide; | 

Who warn'd him for his ſafety to provide, 

Nor put to ſea, but ſafe on ſhore abide. : 

come, thy genius, to command thy ſtay ; 

Truſt not the wiads, for fatal is the day, 

And death unhop'd attends the watry way, 

The viſion faid ; and vaniſh'd from his fight, 

The dreamer waken'd in a mortal fright : 

Then pull'd his drowzy neighbour, and declar'd 

What in his ſlumber he had ſeen, and heard. 

His friend ſmil'd ſcornful, and with proud contempt 


. Rejccts as idle what his fellow dream'd. 


Stay, who will ſtay: For me no fears reſtrain, 
Who follow Mercury the god of gain: 
Let each man do as to his fancy ſeems, 

I wait, not I, till You have better dreams. 
Dreams are but interludes, which fancy makes, 
When monarch Reaſon fleeps, this mimic wakes,, 

Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 


A mob of coblers, and a court of kings: 
Vol, IV. B. 
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Light fumes are merry, groſſer fumes are ſad : 
Both are the reaſonable ſoul run mad; 
And many monſtrous forms in fleep we ſee, 
That neither were, nor are, nor e'er can be. 
Sometimes, forgotten things long caſt behind 
Ruſh forward in the brain, and come to mind. 
The nurſes legends are for truths receiv'd, 
And the man dreams but what the boy believ'd. 

Sometimes we but rehearſe a former play, 
The night reſtores our actions done by day 

As hounds in ſleep will open for their prey. 
In ſhort, the farce of dreams is of a piece, 

Chimeras all; and more abſurd, or leſs. 
You, who believe in tales, abide alone, 
Whate'er I get this voyage is my own, 

Thus while he ſpoke he heard the ſhouting crew 
That call'd aboard, and took his laſt adieu. 
The veſſel went before a merry gale, 

And for quick paſſage put on ev'ry fail. 

But when leaſt fear'd, and ev'n in open day, 
The miſchief overtook her in the way. 
Whether ſhe ſprung a leak, I cannot find, 
Or whether ſhe was overſet with wind ; 

Or that ſome rock below, her bottom rent, 
But down at once with all her crew ſhe went; 
Her fellow ſhips from far her loſs deſcry'd ; 
But only ſhe was ſunk, and all were fafe beſide. 
By this example you are taught again, 
That dreams and viſions are not always vain. 
But if, dear Parlet, you are yet in doubt, 
Another tale ſhall make the former out. 
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„ Kenelm the ſon of Kenulph, Mercia's king, 
Whoſe holy life the legends loudly ſing, 
Warn'd, in a dream, his murther did foretel 
From point to point as after it befel: 

All circumſtances to his nurſe he told, 

(A wonder, from a child of ſev'n years old :) 

The dream with horror heard, the good old wife 
From treaſon counſell'd him to guard his life: 

But cloſe to keep the ſecret in his mind, 

For a boy's viſion ſmall belief would find. 

The pious child, by promiſe bound, obey'd, 

Nor was the fata] murther long delay'd; 

By Quenda flain he fell before his time, 

Made a young martyr by his ſiſter's crime. 

The tale is told by venerable Bede, 

Which, at your better leiſure, you may read. 

Macrobius too relates the viſion fent 
To the great Scipio with the fam'd event; 
Objections makes, but after makes replies, 

And adds, that dreams are often prophecies. 

Of Daniel, you may read in holy writ, | 
Who, when the king his viſion did forget, 
Cou'd word for word the wondrous dream repeat. : 
Nor leſs of patriarch Joſeph underſtand | 
Who by a dream inſlav'd th' Egyptian land. 
The years of plenty and of dearth foretold, 
When for their bread, their liberty they fold. 
Nor muſt th' exalted butler be forgot, 

Nor he whoſe dream preſag'd his hanging lot. 


And did not Croeſus the ſame death foreſce, 
Rais'd in his viſion on a lofty tree ? 
. 1 
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The wife of Hector in his utmoſt pride, 
Dream'd of his death the night before he dy'd; 
Well was he warn'd from battle to refrain, 
But men to death decreed are warn'd in vain; 
He dar'd the dream, and by his fatal foe was ſlain. 

Much more I know, which 1 forbear to ſpeak, 
For ſee the ruddy day begins to break; 
Let this ſuffice, that plainly I foreſee - 
My dream was bad, and bodes adverſity. 
But neither pills nor laxatives I like, 
They only ſerve to make a well man fick ; 
Of theſe his gain the tharp phyſician makes, 
And often gives a purge, but ſeldom takes. 
They not correct, but potion all the blood, 
And ne'er did any but the doctors-good. 
Their tribe, trade, trinkets, 1 defy them all, 
With ev'ry work of pothecary' Shall. 

. Theſe melaacholy matters I forbcar. 
But let me tell thee, Parlet mine, and ſwear, 
That when I view the beautics. of thy face, 
I fear not death, nor dangers, nor diſgrace ; 
So may my ſoul have bliſs, as when I ſpy 
The ſcarlet red about thy partridge-eye, 
While thou art conſtant to thy own true knight, 
While thou art mine, and [ am thy delight, 
All forrows at thy preſence take their flight, 
For true it is, as in principto, 
Mulier eſt hominis confuſio. 
Madam, the meaning of this Latin is, 
That woman is to man his ſov'reign bliſs. 
For when by night I fee! your tender ſide, 
Though for the narrew perch 1 cannot ride, 
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Yet I have ſuch a ſolace in my mind, 

That all my boding cares are caſt behind; 

And ey'n already I forget my dream: 

He ſaid, and downward flew from off the beam. 

For day-light now began apace to ſpring, 

The thruſh to whiſtle, and the lark to ſing. 

Then crowing clapp'd his wings, th' appointed call 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. 

By this the widow had unbarr'd the door, 
And chanticleer went ſtrutting out before, 
With royal courage, and with heart ſo light, 
As ſhew'd he ſcorn'd the viſions of the night. 


Now roaming in the yard he ſpurn'd the ground, 
And gave to Parlet the firſt grain he found; * 


Then often feather'd her with wanton play, 
And trode her twenty times e' er prime of day; 
And took by turns and gave ſo much delight, 
Her ſiſters pin'd with envy at the ſight. 

He chuck'd again, when other corns he found, 
And ſcarcely deign'd to ſet a foot on ground; 
But ſwagger'd like a lord about his hall, 

And his ſev'n wives came running at his call. 


Twas now the month in which the world began, 


(If March beheld the firſt created man ;) 
And ſince the vernal equinox, the ſun, 
In Aries twelve degrees, or more, had run, 
When caſting up his eyes againſt the light, 
Both month, and day, and hour he meaſur'd right : 
And told more truly, than th' ephemeris ; . | 
For art may err, but nature cannot miſs. 

Thus numb'ring times, and ſeaſons in his breaſt, 
His ſecond crowing the third hour confeſs'd. 
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Then turning, ſaid to Parlet, fee, my dear, 
How laviſh Nature has adorn'd the year; 

How the pale primroſe, and blue violet ſpring, 
And birds eſſay their throats diſus'd to ſing : 


All theſe are ours; and I with pleaſure ſee 


Man ſtrutting on two legs, and aping me! 
An unfledg'd creature, of a lumpiſn frame, 
Endow'd with fewer particles of flame. 

Our dame fits couring o'er a kitchen-fire, 

I draw freſh air, and Nature's works admire ; 
And ev'n this day, in more delight abound, 
Than ſince I was an egg, I ever found. 

The time fhall come when chanticleer ſhall with 
His words unfaid, and hate his boaſted bliſs: 
The creſted bird ſhall by experience know, 
Jove made not him his maſter-piece below; 
And learn the latter end of joy is woe. 

The veſſel of his bliſs to dregs is run, 
And heav'n will have him taſte his other tun. 

Ye wiſe draw near, and hearken to my tale, 
Which proves that oft the proud by flatt'ry fall: 
The legend is as trug, 1 undertake, | 
As Triſtram is, and Lauacelot of the lake: 
Which all our ladies in ſuch rev'rence hold, 
As if in book of Martvrs it were told. 

A fox full fravght with ſeeming ſanctity, 


That fear'd an oath, but, like the devil, would lie, 


Who look'd like Lent, and had the holy leer, 
And durſt not fin before he ſaid his pray'r : 
This pions cheat that never ſuck'd the blood, 


Nor chav'd the fleſh of lambs but when he cou'd, 
Had paſs'd three ſun mers in the neighb'ring wood 5 
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And muſing long, whom next to circumvent, 
On chanticleer his wicked fancy bent: 
And in his high imagination caſt, 

By ſtratagem to gratify his taſte. ' 

The plot contriv'd, before the break of day, 
Saint Reynard through the hedge had made his way; 
The pale was next, but proudly with ax bound 
He leap'd the fence of the forbidden ground: 
Yet fearing to be ſeen, within a bed 
Of colworts he conceal'd his wily head; 5 5 
There ſculk'd till afternoon, and watch'd his time, 
(As murd'rers uſe) to perpetrate his crime. 
O hypocrite, ingenious to deſtroy, 
O traitor, worſe than Sinon was to Troy; 
O vile ſubverter of the Gallic reign, 
More falſe than Gano was to Charlemaign! 
O Chanticleer, in an unhappy hour 
Didit thou foreſake the ſafety of thy bow'r : 
| Better for thee thou hadſt believ'd thy dream, 
And not that day deſcended from the beam 

But here the doQtors eagerly diſpute :; 
Some hold predeſtination abſolute: 
Some clerks maintain, that heav'n at firſt foreſees;. 
And in the virtue of foreſight decrees. | 
If this be fo, then preſcience binds the will, 
And mortals are not free to good or ill: 
For what he firſt foreſaw, he mult ordain, 
Or his eternal preſelence may be van; 
As bad for us as preſcience had not been. 
Far firſt, or laſt, he's author of the ſin. 
And who fays that, let the blaſpheming man 
Say worſe ev'n of the devil, if he can. 
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For how can that eternal pow'r be juſt 
To puniſh man, who ſins becauſe he muſt ? 
Or, how can he reward a virtuous deed, 
Which is not done by us, but firft decreed? 
I cannot boult this matter to the bran, 
As Bradwardin and holy Auſtin can; 
If preſcience can determine action ſo | 
That we muſt do, becauſe he did foreknow ; 
Or that foreknowing yet our choice is free, 
Not forc'd to ſin by ſtrict neceſſity : 
This ſtrict neceſſity they ſimple call, 
Another fort there is conditional. E.. 
The firſt ſo binds the will, that things foreknown 
By ſpontaneity, not choice, are done. 
Thus galley-ſlaves tug willing, at their oar, 
Conſent to work, in proſpect of the ſhore; 
But wou'd not work at all, if not conſtrain'd before. 
That other does not liberty conſtrain, 
But man may either act, or may refrain. 
Heav'n made us agents free to good or ill, 
And forc'd it not, tho' he foreſaw the will. 
Freedom was firſt beſtow'd on human race, 
And preſcience only held the ſecond place. 
If he could make ſuch agents wholly free, 
I not diſpute; the point's too high for me; 
For Heav'n's unfathom'd pow'r what man can ſound, 
Or put to his omnipotence a bound ? 
He made us to his image all agree; 
That image is the foul, and that muſt be, 
Or not the Maker's image, or be free. 
But whether it were better man had been 
Ey nature bound to good, not free to ſin, 
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wave, for fear of ſplitting on the rock; 
The tale I tell is only of a cock; 
Who had not run the hazard of his life, 
Had he believ'd his dream, and not his wife: 
For women, with a miſchief to their kind, 
Pervert, with bad advice, our better mind. 
A woman's counſel brought us firſt to woe, 
And made her man his paradiſe forego, 
Where at heart's eaſe he liv d; and might have been 
As free from ſorrow as he was from fin, 
For what the devil had their ſcx to do, 
That, born to folly, they preſum'd to know, 
And could not ſee the ſerpent in the graſs? 
But I myſelf preſume, and let it pals. 
Silence in times of ſuff”ring is the beſt, 
'Tis dang'reus to diſturb a hornet's neſt. 
In other authors you may find enough, 
But all they ſay of dames is idle ſtuff. 
Legends of lying wits together bound, 
The wife of Bath would throw 'em to the ground. 
'Thele are the words of chanticleer, not mine, 
I honour dames, and thiak their ſex divine. 
Now, to continue what my tale begun. 
Lady madam Parlet baſking in the ſun, 
Breaſt high in fand ; Her ſiſters in a row, 
Fnjoy*d the beams above, the warmth below. 
The cock that of his fleſh was ever free, 
Sung merrier than the mermaid in the ſea. 
And fo befel, that as he caſt his eye, 
Among the colworts on a butterfly, 
He faw falſe Reynard where he lay full low; 
need not ſwear he had no liſt to crow: 
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But cry'd, Cock ! cock ! and gave a ſudden ſtart, 

As ſore diſmay'd and frighted at his heart. 

For birds and beaſts, inform'd by nature, know 

Kinds oppoſite to theirs, and fly their foe. 

So, chanticleer, who never ſaw a fox, 

Yet ſhunn'd him as a ſailor ſhuns the rocks. 

But the falſe loon who cou'd not work his will 

By open force, employ'd his flatt'ring ſkill; 

I hope, my lord, faid he, I not offend, , 
Are you afraid of me, that am your friend? 

] were a beaſt indeed to do you wrong, 

I, who have lov'd and honour'd you to long: 
Stay, gentle fir, nor take a falſe alarm: 

For on my foul 1 never meant you harm. 
come no ipy, nor as a traitor preſs, 

To learn the ſeerets of your ſoſt receſs: 

Far be from Reynard fo prophane a thought; 
But by the ſucetneſs of your voice was brought: 
For, as I bid my beads, by chance I heard, 

The ſong as of an angel in the yard: 

A long that wou'd have charm'd th' infernal gods, 
And banith'd horror irom the dark abodes; 

Had Orpheus ſung it in the nether ſphere, 

So much the hymn had plcas'd the tyrant's ear, 
The wife had been detain'd,to keep the huſbandthere. 

My lord, your fire familiarly 1 knew, 

A peer deſerving ſuch a ſon as you: 

He, with your lady-mother (whom heav'n reſt) 
Has often grac'd my houſe, and been my gueſt. 
To view his living features docs me good; 

Tor I am your poor neighbour in the wood ; 
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And in my cottage ſhou'd be proud to ſee 

The worthy heir of my friend's family. 
But ſince I ſpeak of ſinging, let me ſay, 

As with an upright heart I ſafely may, 

That, fave yourſelf, there breathes not on the ground, 

One like your father for a filver ſound. 

So ſweetly wou'd he make the winter-day, | 2 


That matrons to the church miſtook their way, 
And thought they heard the merry organ play. 

And he to raiſe his voice with artful care, 

(What will not beaux attempt to pleaſe the fair!) 
On tiptoe ſtood to ſing with greater ſtrength, 

And ſtretch'd his comely neck at all the length; 
And while he pain'd his voice to pierce the ſkies, 
As ſaints in raptures uſe, would ſhut his eyes, 

That the found ſtriving through the narrow throat, 
His winking might avail, to mend the note. 
By this, in ſong, he never had his peer, 

From tweet Cecilia down to chanticleer; 

Not Marv's Muſe who ſung the mighty man, 

Nor Pindar's heav'nly lire, nor Horace when a ſwan, 
Your anceſtors proceed from race divine, 

From Brennaus and Belians is your line. 

Wo gave to ſov'reign Rome ſuch loud alarms, 
That ev'n the prieſts were not excus'd from arms. 
Beſides, a famous monk of modern times, | 

Has left of cocks recorded, in his rhimes, 

That of a pariſh-prieſt the ſon and heir, 

(When ſons of prieſts were from the proverb clear) 
Affronted once a cock of noble kind, 

And either lam'd his legs, or ſtruck him blind; 
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For which the clerk his father was diſgrac'd, 
And in his benefice another plac'd. 
Now ſing, my lord, if not for love of me, 
Yet for the fake of ſweet Saint Charity; 
Make hills, and dales, and earth, and heav'n rejoice, 
And emulate your father's angel- voice. 
The cock was pleas'd to hear him ſpeak ſo fair, 
And proud belide, as ; ſolar people are. 
Nor cou'd the treaſon from the truth deſcry ; © . 
So was he raviſh'd with this flattery. ; . 
So much the more as from a little elf, 
He had a high opinion of himſelf: 
Though ſickly, ſlender, and not large of limb, 
Concluding all the world was made for him. 
Ye princes, rais'd by poets to the gods, 
And Alexander'd up in lying odes, 
Believe not ev'ry flatt'ring knave's report, 


There's many a Reynard lurking in the court; 


And he ſhall be recciv'd with more regard 
And liften'd to, than modeſt truth is heard. 

This chanticleer of whom the ſtory ſings, 
Stood high upon his toes, and clapp'd his wings: 
Then ſtreteb'd his neck, and wink'd with both his eyes; 
Ambitious, as he ſought th' Olympic prize. 
But, while he pain'd himſelf to raiſe his note, 
Falſe Reynard ruſh'd and caught him by the throat. 
Then on bis back he laid the precious load, 
And ſought his wonted thelter of the wood: 
gwiftly he made his way, the miſchief done, 


Of all unheeded, and purſu'd by none. 


Alas, what ſtay is there in human ſtate, 
Or who can ſhun inevitable fate? 
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he doom was written, the decree was paſt, 
der the foundations of the world were caſt ! 
In Aries though the Sun exalted ſtood, 

tis patron-planet to procure his good; 

Yet Saturn was his mortal foe, and he 
In Libra rais'd, oppos'd the fame degree : 
The rays both good and bad, of equal pow'r, 
Each thwarting other made a mingled hour. 

On Friday-morn he dream'd this direful dream, 

Croſs to the worthy native, in his ſcheme 1. 

Ah bleſsful Venus, go-ldeſs of delight, 

How coudſt thou ſuffer thy devoted knight, 

On thy own day to fall by foe oppreſs d, 

The weight of all the world who ſerv'd thee beſt ? 
Who true to love, was all for recreation, 

And minded not the work of propagation. 
Gaufride, who could'ſt fo well in rbime complain, 
The death of Richard with an arrow ſlain, 
Why had not I thy Muſe, or thou my heart, 

To ſing this heavy dirge with equal art! 

That l like thee on Friday might complain; 

For on that day was Coeur de Lion flain. 

Not louder cries when Ilium was in flames, 
Were ſent to heav'n by wotul Trojan dames, 
When Pyrrhus tots'd on high his burniſh'd blade, 
And offer'd Priam to his father's ſhade, * 

Than for the cock the widew'd poultry made. 

Fair Partlet firſt, when he was borne from fight, 
With ſovercign ſhrieks bewail'd her captive knight, 
Far loude: than the Carthaginiau. wife, 


hen Aſdrubal her huſband loſt his life; 
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' Willing into the fires ſhe plung'd her head, 


When tyrant Nero burn'd the imperial town, 


And ſtarting up beheld the heavy ſight, 


And crofs his back as in triumphant ſcorn, 


Obſcure in ruſhes of the liquid lake, 
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When ſhe beheld the ſmould'ring flames aſcend, 
And all the Punic glories at an end: 


With greater caſe than others ſeek their bed. 
Not more aghaſt the matrons of renown, 


Shriek'd for the downtal in a doleful cry, 

For which their guiltleſs lords were doom'd to die. 
Now to my ſtory I return again; - . 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain, © f 

This woful cackling ery with horror heard, , 


Of thoſe diſtracted damſels in the yard; 


How Reynard to the foreſt took his flight; 


The hope and pillar of the houſe was born. 
The fox, the wicked fox, was all the cry, 
Out from his houſe ran ev'ry neighbour nigh : 

The vicar firſt, and after him the crew, 


With forks and ſtaves the felon to purſue. 
Ran Coll our dog, and Talbot with the band, 


And Malkin, with her diſtaff in her hand: 

Ran cow and ceif, and family of hogs, 

in panique horror of purſuing dogs, 

With many a deadly grunt and doleful ſqueak 
Poor ſwine, as if thetr pretty hearts would break. 
The ſhouts of men, the women in diſmay, 

With ſhrieks avgment the terror of the day. 

The ducks that heard the proclamation cry'd, 
And fcar'd a perſccution might betide, 

Full twenty miles from town their voyage take, 
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The geeſe fly o'er the barn ; the bees in arms, 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in ſwarms. 
Jack Straw at London-ſtone with all his rout 
Struck not the city with fo loud a ſhout ; 
Not when with Engliſh hate they did purſue 
A Frenchman, or an unbelieving Jew: 
Not when the welkin rung with one and all; 
And echoes bounded back from Fox's hall; [fall. 
Earth ſcem'd to ſink beneath, and heav'n above to 
With might and main they chas'd the murd'rous fox, 
With brazen trumpets, and inflated box, 
To kindle Mars with military ſounds ; 
Nor wanted horns t inſpire ſagacious hounds. 

But ſee how Fortune can confound the wiſe, 
And when they leaſt expect it, turn the dice. 
The captive cock, who ſcarce cou'd draw his breath, 
And lay within the very jaws of death : 
Yet in this agony his fancy wrought 
And fear ſupply'd him with this happy thought : 
Your's is the prize, victorious prince, ſaid he, 
The vicar my defeat, and all the village fee. 
Enjoy your friendly fortune while you may, 
And bid the churls that envy you the prey, 
Call back their mungril curs, and ceaſe their cry, 
Sec fools, the ſhelter of the wood is nigh, 
And chanticleer in your deſpight ſhall die. : 
He ſhall be pluck'd, and eaten to the bone. 

*Tis well advis'd, in faith it ſhall be done; 
This Reynard ſaid : But as the word he ſpoke, 
The pris'ner with a ſpring from priſon broke: 
Then ſtretch'd his feather'd fans with all his might, 
An to the neighb'ring maple wing'd his flight. 
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Whom when the traitor ſafe on tree beheld, 
He curs'd the gods, with ſhame and forrow fill'd; 
Shame for his folly ; ſorrow out of time, 

For plotting an unprofitable crime: 
Let maſt'ring both, thi artificer of lies 
Renews th' aſſault, and his laſt batt'ry tries. 

Though I, faid he, did ne'er in thought offend, 
How juſtly may my lord ſuſpect his friend? 
Th' appearance is againſt me, I confels, 

Who ſeemingly have put you in diſtreſs: 
You, if your goodneſs does not plead my cauſe, 
May think I broke all hoſpitable laws, 
To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 
And put your noble perſon in a fright : 
This, ſince you take it ill, I mult repent, 
Though heav'n can witneſs with no bad intent, 
I praQtis'd it, to make you taſte your cheer, 
With double pleaſure firſt prepar'd by fear. 
So loyal ſubjects oſten ſeize their prince, | 
Forc'd (for his good) to ſeeming violence, 
Yet mean his ſacred perſon not the lealt offence, 
Deſcend ; ſo help me Jove, as you ſhall find 
That Reynard comes of no diſſembling kind. 

Nay, quoth the cock; but I beſhrew us both, 

If I believe a ſaint upon his oath : 

An honeſt man may take a knave's advice, 

But idiots only will be cozen'd twice : 

Once warn'd is well bewar'd: No flatt'ring lies 
Shall ſooth me more to ling with winking eyes, 
And open month, for fear of catching flies, 
Who blindfold walks upon a river's brim 
When he ſhould ſe, has he defery'd to ſwim ? 
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Better, Sir Cock, let all contention ceaſe; 

Come down, ſaid Reynard, let us treat of peace. 
A peace with all my ſoul, ſaid chanticleer 

But, with your favour, I will treat it here: 
And leſt the truce with treaſon ſhould be mix'd, 
Tis my concern to have the tree betwixt. 


The M O R A . 


In this plain fable you th' effect may ſee 
Of negligence, and fond credulity : 
And learn beſides of flatt'rers to beware, 
Then molt pernicious when they ſpeak too fair. 
The cock and fox, the fool and knave imply ; 
The truth is moral, though the tale a lic. 
Who ſpoke in parables, I dare not ſay; 
But ſure, he knew it was a pleaſing way, 
Sound ſenſe by plain example to convey. 
And in a heathen author we may find, 
That pleaſure with inſtruction ſhould be join'd : 
So take the corn, and leave the chaff behind. 
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F all the cities in ROI lands, 


The chief and moſt renown'd Ravenna ſtands : 


Adorn'd in ancient times with arms and arts, 

And rich inhabitants, with generous hearts. 

But Theodore the brave, above the reſt, 

With gifts of Fortune and of Nature bleſs'd, 

The foremoſt place for wealth and honour held, 

And all in feats of chivalry excell'd. | 
This noble youth to madneſs lov'd a dame, 

Of high degree, Honoria was her name: 

Fair as the faireſt, but of haughty mind, 

And hercer than became ſo ſoft a kind; 

Froud of her birth; (for equal ſhe had none;) 

The reſt ſhe ſcorn'd; but hated him alone. 

His gifts, his conſtant courtſhip nothing gaia'd ; 

For the, the more he lov'd, the more diſdain'd; 

He liv'd with all the pomp he cou'd deviſe; 

At tilts and tournaments obtain'd the prize; 

But found no favour in his lady's eyes: 

Relentleſs as a rock, the lofty maid 

1 all to poiſon that he did or faid; 
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Nor pray'rs, nor tears, nor offer d vows could move; 

The work went back ward; and the more he flrove 

T' advance his ſuit, the farther from her love. 
Weary'd at length, and wanting remedy, 

He doubted oft, and oft reſolv'd to die. 

But pride ſtood ready to prevent the blow; 

Fer who would die to gratify a foe ? 

His generous mind diſdain'd fo ral a fate; 

That paſs'd, his next endeavout.was to hate. 

But vainer that relief than all the reſt; 

The leſs he hop'd with more deſire poſſeſs d; 

Love ſtood the ſiege, and would not yield his breaſt. 


He ſought a fairer, but found none fo fair, 
He would have worn her cut by flow degrees, 


But preſent love requir'd @ preſent eziC. 


Abſence, the beſt expedient they could find, 
Might ſave the fortune, if not cure the mind: 
This means they long propos'd, but little gain'd, 
Yet, after much purſuit, at length obtain'd. 
Hard, you may think it was, to give conſent, 
But, ſtroggling with his own defires, he went: 
With large expence, and. with a pompous train 
Provided, as to viſit France or Spain, N 
Or for ſome diſtant voyage o'er the main. 


1 : Feeds liug' ring death, but, looking not, he dies. 
1 Let ſtill he choſe the longeſt way to fate, 
| | Watling at once his lite and his eſtate. 
; 5 His friends beheld, and pity'd him in vain, 
1 For what advice can caſe a lover's pain! 
F 
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But love had clipp'd his wings, and cut him ſhort, 
Confin'd within the purlieus of his court : 
Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat; 
His travels ended at his country-ſeat : 
To Chaſſis' pleaſing plains he took his way, 
There pitch'd his tents, and there reſolv'd to ſtay. 
The ſpring was in the prime; the neighb'ring grove, 
Supply'd with birds, the choriſters of love: 
Muſic unbought, that miniſter'd delight, 
To morning-walks, and lull'd his cares by night: 
There he diſcharg'd his friends, but not th' expence 
Of frequent treats, and proud magnificence. 
He liv'd as kings retire, though more at large 
From public buſineſs, yet with equal charge; 
With houſe and heart ſtill open to receive; 
As well content as love would give him leave: 
lle would have liv'd more free; but many a gueſt, 
Who could forſake the friend, purſu'd the feaſt. 
It happ'd one morning, as his fancy led, 
Before his uſual hour, he left his bed; 
To walk within a lonely lawn, that ſtood 
On ev'ry ſide ſurrounded by the wood: 
Alone he walk'd, to pleaſe his penſive mind, 
And ſought the deepeſt folitude to find: 
Twas in a grove of ſpreading pines he ſtray'd; | 
The winds within the quiv'ring branches play'd, 5 
And dancing trees a mournful muſic made. 
The place itſelf was ſuiting to his care, 
Uncouth, and ſavage, as the cruel fair. 
He wander'd on, unknowing where he went, 
Loſt in the wood, and all on love intent, 
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The day already half his race had run, 
And ſummon'd him to due repaſt at noon, 
But love could feel no hunger but his own. 

While lilFning to the murm'ring leaves he ſtood, © 
More than a mile immers'd within the wood, 
At once the wind was laid; the whiſp'ring found _ 
Was dumb; a rifing earthquake rock'd the ground: 
Wich deeper brown the grove was overſpread: 
A ſudden horror feiz'd his giddy head, 
And his cars tinkled, and his colour fled. 
Nature was in alarm; ſome danger nigh 
Scem'd threaten'd, though unicen to mortal eye: 
Unus'd to fear, he ſummon'd all his ſoul, 
And ltood collected in himſelf, and whole; 
Not long; for toon a whirlwind: roſe around, 


And from afar he heard a ſcreaming found, 
As of a dame diſtreſs'd, who cry'd tor aid, 
And fili'd with loud laments the iecret ſhade. 
A thicket cloſe beſide the grove there ſtood, 
With briers and brambics choak'd and dwarfiſh wood: 


From thence the noi; Mhica now approaching near, 


Wich more diſtinguith'd notes invades his ear: 


Iic rais'd his head, and uw a beauteuus maid, 


With Hair ditheveli'd, itluing through the ſhade; 
Stripp'd of her cloaths, and c'en thoie parts reveal'd, 


Which modctt Nature keeps from {:ghi conccal'd. 


Lier face, her bands, her naked limbs were torn, 
Wich paſting through the brakes and prickly th orn: 


Two maltifs gaunt and geim her flight purſu'd, 


And oft their faſten'd fangs in blood embru'd; 
Ott they came up and piuch'd her tender ſide: 

* 1 by = <<» f » _ 
Mercy, O mercy, icav'n ! ſue ran, and cry ds 
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When heav'n was nam'd they loos' d their hold again; 
Then ſprung ſhe forth; they follow'd her amain. 
Not far behind, a knight of ſwarthy face, 

High on a coal-black ſteed pur ſu'd the chace; 
With flaſhing flames his ardent eyes were fill'd, 
And in his hand a naked ſword he held : 
He chear'd the dogs to follow her who fled, 

And vow'd revenge on her devoted head. 
As Theodore was born of noble kind, 
The brutal action rouz'd his manly mind; 
Mov'd with unworthy uſage of the maid, - 
He, though unarm'd, refolv'd to give her aid. _ 
A fapline pine he wrench'd from out the ground, 
The readieſt weapon that his fury found. 
Thus furnith'd for offence, he croſfs'd the way 
Betwixt the graceleſs villain and his prey. 

The knight came thund'ring on, but from afar 
Thus in imperious tone forbad the war; 
Ceaſe, Theodore, to proffer vain relief, 

Nor ſtop the vengeance of fo juſt a grief; 

But give me leave to ſeize my deltin'd prey, 
And let eternal juſtice take the way 

I but revenge my fate; diſdain'd, betray'd, 
And ſaft'ring death for this ungrateful mad. 

He ſaid; at once diſmounting from the ſteed; 
For now the hell-hounds with ſuperior ſpeed 
Had reach'd the dame, and faſt'ning on her fide, 
The ground with iſſuing ſtreams of purple dy'd. 
Stood Theodore ſurpriz'd in deadly fright, 

With chatt'ring teeth and briſtling hair upright; 
Yet arm'd with inborn worth: Whate'er, ſaid he, 
Thou art, who know'ſt me better than I thee ; 
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Or prove thy rightful cauſe, or be defy'd ; 
The ſpectte, fiercely ſtaring, thus reply'd. 
Know, Theodore, thy aticeſtry I claim; 
And Guido Cavalcanti was my name. 
One common fire our fathers did beget ; 
My name and ſtory fome remember yet. 
Thee, then a boy, within my arms ! laid, 
When for my fins I lov'd this haughty maid ; 
Nat leſs ador'd in life, nor ferv'd by me, 
Than proud Honoria now is lov'd by thee. 
What did I not her ſtubborn heart to gain? " 5 
But all my vows were anſwer'd with diſdain ; 5 
She ſcorn'd my ſorrows and defpis'd my pain. 
Long time I dragg'd my days in fruitleſs care, 
Then loathing life, and plung'd in deep deſpair, 
To finiſh my unhappy life, I fell 
On this ſharp ſword ; and now am damn'd in hell. 
Short was her joy; for ſoon th' inſulting maid 
By Heav'n's decree in the cold grave was laid; 
And, as in unrepenting ſin ſhe dy'd, 
Doom'd tothe fame bad place, is puniſh'd for her pride; 
Becauſe ſhe deem'd I well deſerv'd to die, 
And made a merit of her cruelty. 
There, then, we met; both try'd and both were caſt ; 
And this irrevocable fentence paſt ; 
That ſhe whom I ſo long purſu'd in vain, 
Should ſuffer from my hands a ling'ring pain: 
Renew'd to life, that ſhe might daily die; 
I daily doom'd to follow, ſhe to fly: 
No more a lover but a mortal foe, 
I ſeek her life (for love is none below.) 
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As often as my dogs with better ſpeed 

Arreſt her flight, is ſhe to death decreed. 

Then with this fatal ſword on which 1 dy'd, 

I pierce her open back or tender fide, | 
And tear that harden'd heart from out her breaſt, 
Which, with her entrails, makes my hungry hounds | 


a feaſt. 
Nor lies ſhe long, but as her fates ordain, | ? 


Springs up to life, and freſh to ſecond pain, 
Is fav'd to day, to morrow to be ſlain. 

This, vers'd in death, th' infernal knight relates, 
And then for proof fulfill d their common fates; 
Her heart and bowels through her back he drew, 
And fed the hounds that help'd him to purſue. 
Stern look'd the fiend, as fruſtrate of his will, 
Not half ſuffic'd, and greedy yet to kill. 

And now the foul expiring through the wound, 
Had left the body breathleſs on the ground; 
When thus the grifly ſpectre ſpoke again: 
Behold the fruit of il|-rewarded pain! 

As many months as I ſuſtain'd her hate, 

So many years is ſhe condemn'd by fate 

To daily death; and ev'ry feveral place, 
Conſcious of her diſdain, and my diſgrace, 
Muſt witneſs her juſt puniſhment, and be 

A ſcene of triumph and revenge to me. 

As in this grove I took my laſt farewel, 

As on this very ſpot of earth ! fell, 

s Friday ſaw me die, fo ſhe my prey 
Becomes ev'n here, on this revolving day. | 

Thus while he ſpoke, the virgin from the ground 
Upitarted freſh, already clos'd the wound; 
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And unconcern'd for all ſhe felt before, 
Precipitates her flight along the ſhore : 

The hell-hounds, as ungorg'd with fleſh and blood, 
Purſue their prey, and ſeek their wonted food. 

The fiend remounts his courſer ; mends his pace 
And all the viſion vaniſh'd from the place. | 
Long ſtood the noble youth, oppreſs'd with awe, 

And ſtupid at the wond'rous things he ſaw, 
Surpaſſing common faith, tranſgreſſing nature's law. 5 


He would have been aſleep, and wiſh'd to wake; 


Rut dreams, he knew, no long impreſſion make, 


But ſuch as muſt his future ſtate portend ? 
His love the danifcl, and himſelf the fiend. 


Though ſtrong at firſt: If viſion, to what end, | 5 


But yet reflecting that it could not be 


From heav'n, which cannot impious aQts decree, 
Reſolv'd within himſelf to ſhun the ſnare 


Which hell for his deſtruction did prepare; 


— 


And as his better genius ſhould direct 
From an ill cauſe to draw a good effect. 
Inſpir'd from heav'n he homeward took his way, 
Nor pall'd his new deſign with long delay: 
But of his train a truſty ſervant ſent, 
To call his friends together at his tent. 
They came, and uſual ſalutations paid, 
With words premeditated, thus he ſaid : 
What you have often, counſell'd, to remove 


My vain purſuit of unregarded lave; 


By thrift my ſinking fortune to repair, 
Tho' late, yet is at laſt become my care. 


My heart ſhall be my own; my vaſt expence 
Reduc'd to bounds, by timely providence : 
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This only I require; invite for me 
Honoria, with her father's family, 
Her friends, and mine; the cauſe I ſhall diſplay, 
On Friday next, for that's th' appointed day. | 
Well pleas'd were all his friends; the taſk was light; 
The father, mother, daughter, they invite: 
Hardly the dame was drawn to this repaſt ; 
But yet refoly'd, becauſe it was the laſt. 
The day was come; the gueſts invited came, 
And, with the reit, th' inexorable dame: 
A tcalit prepar'd with riotous expence, 
Much coſt, more care, and molt magnificence. 
Ihe place ordain'd was in that haunted grove, 
Where the revenging ghoſt purſu'd his love: 
he tables in a proud pavilion ſpread, 
Witt, flow'rs below, and tiſſue overhead 2 
The reit in rank; Honoria chief in place, 
Was eritully coarriv'd co ſet her face | 
Vo iront the thicket, and behold the chace. 
The fealt was ferv'd 3 the time fo well forccaſt, 
J hat juſt when the deſert and fruits were plac'd, 
ine ticad's alarm began; the hollow found 
Sung in the leaves, the foreſt hook around, 
Air blacken'd; rowId the thunder; groan'd the 
___ gravind. | | 
Nor long before the loud laments ariſe, 
Of one diſtreſt'd, and maitifs mis gled cries : 
And firtt the dame came rulking through the wood, 
And next the famiſh'd hounds that fought their food, 
Aud grip'd her flanks, and oft ellay * their jaws in 
blood, 
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Laſt came the felon on the fable ſteed, [ſpeed : 


Arm'd with his naked ſword, and urg'd his dogs to 

She ran, and cry'd; her flight directly bent * 

(A gueſt unbidden) to the fatal tent, [ment. : 

The ſcene of death, and place ordain'd for puniſh- ) 

Loud was the noiſe; aghaſt was ev'ry gueſt; | 

The women ſhriek'd; the, men forſook the feaſt ; 

The hounds at nearer diſtance hoarſſy bay'd; _ 

The hunter cloſe purſu'd the viſionary maid ; [aid. : 

She rent the heav'n with loud laments, imploring 
The gallants to protect the ladies right, 

Their faulchions brandiſh'd at the griſly ſpright ; 

High on his ſtirups, he provok'd the fight. : 

Then on the crowd he caſt a furious look, 

And wither'd all their ſtrength before he ſtruck : 

Back on your lives! let be, ſaid he, my prey, 

And let my vengeance take the deſtin'd way. 

Vain are your arms, and vainer your defence, 

Againſt th' eternal doom of providence : 

Mine is th' ungrateful maid by heav'n deſign'd: 

Mercy ſhe would not give, nor mercy ſhall ſhe find. 

At this the former tale again he told, 

With thund'ring tone, and dreadful to behold. 

Sunk were their hearts with horror of the crime, 

Nor needed to be warn'd a ſecond time, 


And all had heard the much lamented caſe 
Of him who fell for love, and this the fatal place. 
And now th' infernal nriniſter advantc'd, 


But bore each other back; ſome knew the face, 5 


Seiz'd the due victim, and with fury lanc'd 


Her back, and piercing through her inmoſt heart, 
Drew back ward, as before, th' offending part. 


. 
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The recking entrails next he tore away, 
Aud to his meagre maſtiffs made a prey. | 
The pale aſſiſtants, on each other ſtar d 
With gaping mouths for itluing words prepar'd ; 
The ſtill- born ſounds upon the palate hung, 
And dy'd imperfect on the faultring tongue, 
The fright was general; but the female band 
(A helplets train) in more confuſion ſtand ; 
With horror ſhudd'ring, on a heap they run, 
Sick at the ſight of hateful juſtice done; {their ons 
For conſcience rung th* alarm, and made the caſe 
So ſpread upon a lake, with upward eye, 
A plump of fowl, behold their foe on high; 
They cloſe their trembling troop; and all attend 
On whom the ſowſing eagle will deſcend. 
But moſt the proud Honoria fear'd th' event, 
And thought to her alone the viſion ſent. 
Her guilt preſents to her diſtracted mind 
Heav'ns juſtice, Theodore's revengeful kind, 
And the fame fate to the ſame ſin aſſign'd; 
Alrcady ſces herſelf the monſter's prey, 
And tecls ber heart, and entrails torn away. 
*F was a mute ſcene of forrow, mix'd with fear ; 
Still on the table lay th' unfinith'd cheer; 
The knight, and hungry maſtiffs ſtood around; 
The mangled dame lay breathleſs on the ground : 
nen on a ſudden reinſpir'd with breath, 
Again he roſe, again to ſuffer death ; | 
Nor ſtay'd the hell-hounds, nor the hunter ſtay d, 
But follow'd, as before, the flying maid: 
Th' avenger took from earth th' avenging ſword, 
And mounting light as air, his ſable ſteed he ſpurr'd: 
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The clouds diſpell'd, the ſky reſum'd her light, 
And Nature ſtood recover'd of her fright. 
But fear, the laſt of ills, remain'd behind, 
And horror heavy fat on ev'ry mind. 
Nor Theodore encourag'd more his feaſt, 
But ſternly look'd, as batching in his breaſt 
Some deep deſign ; which when Honoria view'd, 
The freſh impulſe her former fright renew'd ; 
She thought herſelf the trembling dame who fled, 
And him the griſly ghoſt that ſpurr'd th* infernal ſteed: 
The more diſmay'd ; for when the gueſts withdrew 5 
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Their courteous hoſt, ſaluting all the crew, adieu. 
Regardleſs paſs'd her o'er, nor grac'd with kind 
That ſting infix'd within her haughty mind, 2 


* 


The downfal of her empire ſhe divin'd; 
And her proud heart with ſecret ſorrow pin'd. 
Home as they went, the ſad diſcourſe renew'd 
Of the relentleſs dame to death purſu'd, 5 
And of the ſight obſcene ſo lately view'd. 
None durſt arraign the righteous doom ſhe bore, 
Ev'n they who pity'd moſt yet blam'd her more: 
The parallel they needed not to name, 
But in the deed they damn'd the living dame. 
At ev'ry little noiſe ſhe look'd behind, 
For till the knight was preſent to her mind; 
And anxious oft qe ſtarted on the way, [his prey. 
And thought the horſman-ghoſt came thund'ring for 
Return'd, ſhe took her bed, with little reſt, 
But in ſhort ſlumbers dream'd the funeral feaſt : 
Awak'd, ſhe turn'd her fide; and ſlept again, 2 
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The ſame black vapours mounted in her brain, 
And the fame dreams return'd with double pain. 
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. Now forc'd to wake, becauſe afraid to fleep, 

Her blood all fever'd; with a furious leap 

She ſprung from hed, diſtracted in her mind, 

And fear'd, at ev'ry ſtep, a twitching ſpright behind. 

Darkling and deſp' rate with a ſtagg*ring pace, 

Of death afraid, and conſcious of diſgrace 

Fear, pride, remorſe, at once her heart affail'd, 

Pride put remorſe to flight, but fear prevail'd. 

Friday, the fatal day, when next it came, 

Her ſoul forethought the fiend would change his game, 
And her purſue, or Theodore be lain, [ plain. 
And two ghoſts join their packs to hunt her o'er the 

This dreadful image ſo poſſeſs'd her mind, 

That deſp'rate any ſuccour elſe to find, 

She ceas'd all further hope; and now began 

To make reflection on th* unhappy man. 

Rich, brave, and young, who paſt expreſſion loy' d, 
Proof to diſdain; and not to be remov'd: 

Of all the men reſpected and admir'd, 

Of all the dames, except herſelf, deſir' d. 

Why not of her? preferr'd above the reſt [feſs'd ? 
By him with knightly deeds, and open love pro- 
So had another been, where he his vows addreſs'd. 
This quell'd her pride ; yet other donbts remain'd, 
That once diſdaining, ſhe might be diſdain'd : 

The fear was juſt, but greater fear prevail'd, 

Fear of her life by helliſh hounds aſſail'd: 

He took a low'ring leave; but who can tell, 

What ontward hate might inward love conceal ? 
Her ſexes arts ſhe knew, and why not then 
Might deep diſſembling have a place in men? 
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Here hope began to dawn ; reſolv'd to try, 

She fix'd on this her utmoſt remedy ; 

Death was behind, but hard it was to die. 

*'T was time enough at laſt on death to call, 

The precipice in fight; a ſhrub was all, 

That kindly ſtood betwixt, to break the fatal fall, 
One maid ſhe had, belov'd above the reſt ; 
Secure of her, the ſecret the confeſs'd. 

And now the chearful light her fears diſpell'd; 

She with no winding turns the truth conceal'd, - 

But put the woman off, and ſtood reveal'd. 

With faults confeſs'd, commiſſion'd her to go, 

If pity yet had place, and reconcile her ſoc: 

The welcome meſſage made, was ſoon receiv'd; 


Twas what he wilh'd and hop'd, but ſcarce belicy? dz 


Fate feem'd a fair occaſion to preſent ; 
He knew the ſex, and fear'd the might repent, 
Should he delay the moment of content, 
There yet remain'd to gain her friends (2 care 
The modeſty of maidens well might ſpare;) 
But ſhe with ſuch a zeal the cauſe embrac'd, 
(As women, where they will, are all iv haſtc) 
That father, mother, aud the kin beſay 
Were overborne by fury of the tide, 
With full conſent of all ſhe chang' d her ate, 
Reſiſtleſs in her love as in her hate. 

By her example warn'd, the reſt beware; 
More eaſy, leſs imperious, were the fair: 
And that one hunting which the devil deſign'd 
For one fair female, loſt him half the kind. 


* 
| 
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Connection of this fable with the former. 


Ceyx, the ſon of Lucifer, (the morning ftar), aud king of 
Trachin in Theſſaly, was married to Alcyone, daughter 
to olus, gad of the winds. Both the husband and the 
wife loved each other with an entire affection. Daedali- 
en, the elder brother of Ceyx (whom he ſucceeded) ha- 
wing been turned into a falcon by Apollo, and Chione, 
Daedalion's daughter, ſlain by Diana ; Ceyx prepares a 

pip to fail to Claros, there to conſult the oracle of Apol- 
lo, aud (as Ovid ſeems to intimate). to enquire how the 
anger of the gods might be attoned. 


HE S E prodigies afflict the pious prince; {ſince, 
But, more perplex'd with thoſe that happen'd 

He purpoles to ſeek the Clarian god, | 
Avoiding Delphos, his more fam'd abode; 4 
Siace Phlegyan robbers made unſafe the road. 
Let cou'd he not from her he lov'd fo well 
The fatal voyage he refolv'd conceal : 
But when ſhe law her lord prepar'd to part, 
A deadly cold ran ſhiv'ring to her heart; 
Her faded, cheeks are chang'd to boxen hue, 


And in her eyes che tears are ever new; 
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She thrice eſſay'd to ſpeak; her accents hung 
And fault'ring dy'd unfiniſh'd on her tongue, 
Or vaniſh'd into ſighs; with long delay 
Her voice return'd, and found the wonted way. 
Tell me, my lord, ſhe faid, what fault unknown 
Thy once belov'd Alcyone has done? 
Whither, ah whither is thy kindneſs gone! 
Can Ceyx then ſuſtain to leave his wife, 
And unconcern'd forſake the ſweets of life? 
What can thy mind to this long journey move, 
Or need'ſt thou abſence to renew thy love? 
Yet, if thou go'ſt by land, though grief poſſcts 
My ſoul even then, my fears will be the leſs. 
But ah ! be warn'd to ſhun the wat'ry way ; 
The face is frightful of the ſtormy ſca: 
For late I faw a-drift disjointed pianks, 
And empty tombs erected on the banks. 
Nor let falſe hopes to truſt betray thy mind, 
Becauſe my fire in caves conſtrains the wind, 
Can with a breath their clam'rous rage appeaſe, 
They fear his whiſtle, and forſake the ſeas: 
Not ſo, for once indulg'd they ſweep. the main; 
Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain; 
But bent on miſchief bear the waves before, 
And not content with ſeas inſult the (hore ; 
When ocean, air, and earth, at once engage 
And rooted foreſts fly before their rage: 
At once the claſhing clouds to battle move, 
And lightnings run acroſs the fields above. 


I know them well, and mark'd their rude eomport, 


While yet a child, within my father's court ; 


; 
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In times of tempeſt they command alone, 

And he but fits precarious on the throne. 
The more I know, the more my fears augment ; 
And fears are oft prophetic of th' event. 

But if not fears or reaſons will prevail, 

If Fate has fix'd thee obſtinate to fail ; | 
Go not without thy wife, but let me bear | 
My part of danger with an equal ſhare, : 
And preſent, what I ſuffer only fear : 

Then o'er the bounding billows ſhall we fly, 

Secure to live together, or to die. 

Theſe reaſons mov'd her ſtarlike huſband's heart, | 
But ſtill he held his purpoſe to depart ; | 
For as he lov'd her equal to his life, | 
He wou'd not to the ſeas expoſe his wife; 

Nor con'd be wrought his voyage to refrain, 
Fut ſought by arguments to ſooth her pain: 
Nor theſe avaiPd; at length he lights on one, 
With which fo difficult a cauſe he won. 

My love, fo ſhort an abſence ceaſe to fear, 
For by my father's holy flame I ſwear, 
Before two moons their orb with light adorn, 
If beav'n allow me life, I will return. 

This promiſe of ſo ort a ſtay prevails; | 

He ſoon equips the ſhip, ſapplies the ſails, - | ] 
And gives the word to launch; ſhe trembling views | 
This pomp of death, and parting tears renews : 
Laſt with a kiſs, ſhe took a long farewel, 
Sigh'd, with a ſad preſage, and ſwooning fell: 
While Ceyx ſeeks delays, the luſty crew 
Rais'd on their banks, their oars in order drew, 
To their broad breaſts, the ſhip with fury flew. 
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The queen recover'd rears her humid eyes, 
And firſt her huſband. on the poop eſpics 
Shaking his hand at diſtance on the main; 

She took the ſign; and ſhook her hand again. 
Still as the ground recedes, contracts her view 
With ſharpen'd ſight, till ſhe no longer knew 
The much-lov'd face; that comfort loſt ſupplies 
With lefs, and with the galley feeds her eyes ; 
The galley borne from view by riſing gales, 

She follow'd with her ſight the flying ſails: 
When ev'n the flying fails were {cen no more, 
Forſaken of all ſight, ſhe left the ſhore. 

Then on her bridal-bed her body throws, 
And ſought in ſleep her weary'd eyes to cloſe: 
Her huſband's pillow, and the widow'd part 
Which once he preſs'd, renew'd the former ſmart. 

And now a breeze from ſhore began to blow, 
The ſailors ſhip their oars, and ceafe to row; 
Then hoiſt their yards a-trip, and all their fails 
Let fall, to court the wind and catch the gales: 
By this the veſſel half her courſe had run, 

Ard as much reſted till the riſing ſan ; 

Loth thores were loſt to ſight, when at the cloſe 
Of day, a ſtiffer gale at ealt aroſe 2 

The lea grew white, the rolling waves from far 
Like heralds firſt denounce the wat'ry war. 

This ſeen, the maſter ſoon began to cry, 
Strike, firike the top-ſail; let the main-lheet fly, 
And furl ycur fails: the winds repel the ſound, 
And in the ſpeaker's mouth the ſpeech is drown'd.. 


Let of their own accord, as danger taught, 
Zach in bis way, officiouſly they wrought. 
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some ſtow their oars, or ſtop the leaky ſides, 

Another bolder yct the yard beſtrides, 

And folds the ſails; a fourth with labour laves 

Th' intruding ſeas, and waves ejects on waves. 
In this confuſion, while their work they ply, 

The winds augment the winter of the ſky, 

And wage inteſtine wars: the ſuff'ring ſeas 

Ars toſs'd, and mingled as their tyrants pleaſe. 

The maſter wou'd command, but in deſpair 

Of fatety, ſtands amaz'd with ſtupid care; 

Nor what to bid, or what forbid he knows, 

_ Ti” ungovern'd tempeſt to ſuch fury grows: 

Vain is his force, and vainer is his (kill: 

With ſuch a concourſe comes the flood of ill: 

The cries of wen are mix'd with rattling ſhrowds; 

Seas daſh on ſeas, and clouds encounter clouds : 

At onee from eaſt to weſt, from pole to pole, 

The forky lichtnings flaſh, the roariag thunders roll. 
Now waves on waves aſcending fcale the ſkies, 

And in the fires above the water fries : 

When yellow fands are ſifted from below, 

The glitt'ring billows give a golden ſhow; 

And when the fouler bottom ſpews the black, 

The Stygian dye the tainted waters take; 

Then frothy white appear the flatted ſeas, 

And change their colour, changing their diſeaſe, 

Like various fits the Trachin veſſel finds, 

And now ſublime ſhe rides upon the winds; 

And from a lofty ſummit looks from high, 

And from the clouds beholds the nether ſky; 

Now from the depth of hell they lift their ſight, 

And at a diitance fee ſuperior light: 
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The laſhing billows make a loud report, 

And heat her ſides, as batt'ring rams a fort: 
Or as a lion, bounding in his way 

With force augmented bears againſt his prey; 
Sidelong to ſeize; or unappal'd with fear 
Springs on the toils, and ruſhes on the ſpear : 
So ſeas impell'd by winds, with added pow'r, 
Ailault the ſides, and o'er the hatches tow'r. 

The planks (their pitchy cov'ring waſh'd away) 
Now yield, and now a yawning breach diſplay; 
The roariug waters with a hoſtile tide | 
Ruth through the ruins of her gaping ſide. ; 
Mean time in ſheets of rain the ſky deſcends, 
And Ocean, ſwell'd with waters, upwards tends, 
One riſing, falling one; the heav*ns and fea 
Meet at their confines in the middle way : 

The fails are drunk with ſhow'rs, and drop with rain, 
Sweet waters mingle with the briny main. 

No ſtar appears to lend his friendly light ; 
Darkneſs and tempeſt make a double night. 

But flaſhing fires diſcloſe the deep by turns, 

And while the light'nings blaze, the water burns. 
Now all the waves their ſcatter'd force unite, 

And as a ſoldier, foremoſt in the fight, 

Makes way for others; and, an hoſt alone, 

Still preſſes on, and urging gains the town: 

So while th' invading billows come a-breaſt, 

he hero tenth advanc'd before the reſt, 

Sweeps all before him with impetuous ſway, 

And from the'walls deſcends upon the prey; 
Part following enter, part remain without, 
With envy hear their fellows conqu'ring ſhouts 
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And mount on other's backs, in hope to ſhare 
The city, thus become the feat of war. 
An univerſal cry reſounds aloud, 
The ſailors run in heaps, a helpleſs crowd; 
Art fails, and courage falls, no ſuccour near; 
As many waves, as many deaths appear. 
One weeps, and yet deſpairs of late relief: 
One cannot weep, his fears congeal his grief, 
But ſtupid, with dry eyes expects his fate: 
One with loud ſhrieks laments his loſt eſtate, 
And call thoſe happy whom their funerals wait. 
This wretch with pray'rs and vows the gods implores, 
And ev'n the ſkies he cannot fee, adores. 
That other on his friends his thoughts beſtows, 
His carcful father, and his faithful ſpouſe. 
The covetous worldling in his anxious mind 
Thinks only on the wealth he left behind. 
All Ceyx his Alcyone employs, 
For her he grieves, yet in her abſence joys: 
His wife he wilhes, and wou'd {till be near, 
Not her with him, but wiſhes him with her. 
Now with laſt looks he ſeeks his native ſhore, 
Which fate has deſtin'd him to ſee no more; 
lle ſought, but in the dark tempeſtuous night 
| He knew not whither to direct his light. 
So whirl the ſeas, ſuch darkneſs blinds the (kr, 
That the black night receives a deeper dye. 
The giddy ſhip ran round; the tempeſt tore 
Her maſt, and over-board the rudder bore. 
One billow mounts; and with a ſcornful brow, 
Proud of her conqueſt pain'd, inſults the waves below; 
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Nor her fall, than if ſome gyant tore 
Pyndus and Athos, with the freight they bore : 
And toſs'd on ſeas; preſs'd with the pondrous blow 


Down ſiaks the ſhip within th' abyſs below; 

Down with the veflel fink into the main, 

The many, never more to riſe again. 

Some few on ſcatter'd planks with fruitleſs care 

Lay hold, and ſwim, but while they ſwim, deipai: 
Ev'n he who late a ſceptre did command, 

Now graſps a floating fragment in his hand; 

And wiilc he ſtruggles on the ſtormy main, 

Invokes his father, and his wiſe, in vain, 

But yet his confort is | is greateit care; 

Alcyone he names ainidſt his pray r, 

Names as a charm againſt the waves, and wind; 

Moſt in his mouth, and ever in his mind. 

Tir'd wich his toil, all hopes of ſafety paſt, 

From pray'rs to wilhes he deſcends at laſt; 

That his dead body wafted to the ſands, 

Might have its burial ſrom her friendly hands. 

As oft as he can catch a gulp of air, 

And pecp above the ſeas, he names the fairs 

And ev'n when plung'þt@neath, on her he raves, 

Murm'ring Alczone below the waves : 

At laſt a falling billow ſtops his breath, 

Breaks o'er his hcad, and wheims him underneatl. 

Bright Encifer unlike himſelf appears 

That night, his heav'nly form obſcur'd with tears 

And ſince he was fordill to leave the ſkies, 

He muffled with a cloud his monencul eyes. 
Meantime Alcyone (his fate unknown) 

Computes how many nizhis he had been gone; 
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Obſerves the waning moon with hourly view, 
Numbers her age, and wiſhes for a new; 

Againſt the promis'd time provides with care, 

And haitens in the woof the robes he was to wear. 
And for herſelf employs another loom, 

Neu- dreſs'd to meet her lord returning home, 
Flatt'ring her heart with joys that never were to come. 
She ſum'sd the temple with an od'rous flame, 
And oft before the ſacred altars came, 

To pray for him, who was an empty name, 

All pow'rs implor'd, but tar above the reſt 

lo Juno the her pious vows addreſs'd, 

lier moch loy'd-tord from perils to protect, 

und fate o'er ſeas his voyage to direct: 

Then pray'd that ſhe might ſtill poſſeſs his heart, 
And no pretending rival ſhare a part ; 

his latt petition heard of all her pray'r, 

The relt ditpers'd by winds were loſt in air. 
But ihe, the gudicts of the nuptial-bed, 

'Tir'd with he: vain devotions for the dead, 
Reſoly'd the tainted hand ſhould be repell'd, 
Which iacenſe oficr'd, and her altar held. 

Then iris thus beſpoke: Thou faithful maid, 

By whom thy Queen's commands are well convey'd, 
Haſte to the houſe of ſleep, and bid the god 

Who rules the night by viſions with a nod, 
Prepare a dream, in figure and in form 


Peſembling him who periſh'd in the ſtorm; 
This form before Alcyone preſent, 
To make her certain of the ſad event. 
Indu'd with robes of various hue ſhe fites, 
And flying draws an arch, (a ſegment of the Kies.) 
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Then leaves her bending bow, and from the ſteep 


Deſcends to ſearch the ſilent houſe of fleep. 
Near the Cymmerians, in his dark abode, 

Deep in a cavern, dwells the drowzy god ; 

Whoſe gloomy manſion nor the riſing ſun, 

Nor ſetting, vilits, nor the lightſome noon ; 

But lazy vapors round the region fly, 

Perpetual twilight, and a doubtful ſky; 

No crowing cock does there his wings difplay, 

Nor with his horny bill provoke the day : 

Nor watchful dogs, nor the more wakeful geeſe, 

Diſturb with nightly noiſe the ſacred peace; 

Nor beaſt of nature, nor the tame are nigh, 

Nor trees with tem peſt rock*d, nor human cry; 

But ſafe repoſe, without an air of breath, 

Dwells here, and a dumb quiet next to death. 
An arm of Lethe, with a gentle flow, 

Ariſing upwards from the rock below, 

Ihe palace moats, and o'er the peebles creeps, 


And with foft murmers calls the coming leeps. 


Around its entry nodding poppies grow, 

And all cool ſimples ſweet that reſt beſtow ; 

Night from the Plants their fleepy virtue drains, 

And paſling ſheds it on the filent plains ; 

No door there was th' unguarded houſe to keep, 

On creacking hinges turn'd, to break his ſleep. 
But in the gloomy court was rais'd a bed 


Stutf'd with black plumes, and on an ebon ſted. 


Black was the cov'ring too, where lay the god 
And ſlept ſupine, his limbs diſplay'd abroad; 
About his head fantaſtic viſions fly, 

Which various images of things :upply, 
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And mock their forms ; the leaves on trees not more, 
Nor bearded ears in fields, nor fands upon the ſhore. 
The virgin entring bright indulg'd the day 

To the brown cave, and bruſh'd the dreams away. 
The god diſturb'd with this new glare of light, 
Caſt ſudden on his face, unſeal'd his ſight, 
Ard rais'd his tardy head, which ſunk again, 
And ſinking on his boſom knock'd his chinz ® 
At length thook off himicit; and aſk'd the dame, 
(And aſking yawn'd) for what intent ſhe came? 

To whom the goddeſs thus: O ſacred Reſt, 
Sweet plcaling Slecp, of all the pow'rs the belt ! 

O peace of mind, repairer of decay, 
Whoſe balms renews the limbs to labours of the day, 5 
Care ſhuns thy ſoft approach, and ſullen flies away 
Adorn s dream, expreſſing human form, 
The ſhape of him who ſuffer'd in the ſtorm ; 
And ſend it flitting to the Trachin court, =. 
The wreck of wretched Ceyx to report: 
Before his queen bid the pale ſpectre ſtand, 
Who begs a vain relief at Juno's hand. 

She ſaid, and ſcarce awake her eyes cou'd keep, 
Unable to ſupport the fumes of ſleep}, 
Rut fled returning by the way lhe went, 
Ind ſwerv'd along her bow with ſwift aſcent. 

The god, uneaſy till he ſlept again, 

Reſolv'd at once to rid himſelf of pain; 
And tho' againſt Eis cuſtom, call'd aloud, 
Exciting Morpheus from the fleepy crowd : 
Morpheus of all his numerous train expreſs'd 
me ſhane cf man, and imitated beſt ; 
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The walk, the words, the geſture cou'd ſupply, 
The habit mimic, and the mien bely ; 
Plays well; but all his action is confin'd, 


- Extending not beyond our human kind. 


Another birds, and beaſts, and dragons apes, 

And dreadful images, and monſter ſhapes: 

This demon, lcelos, in heav'n's high hall 

The gods have nam'd; but men Phobetor call: 

A third is Phantaſus, wheſe actions roul 

On meaner thoughts, and things devoid of ſoul ; 

Earth, fruits, and fow'rs, he repreſents in ys, 

And folid rocks unmev'd, and running ſtreams 

Theis three to kings and chicks their ſcenes Uplay; - 

The reſt before th* ignoble commons play. 

Of theie tlie choſen Morpheus is diſpatch'd; 

Which done, the lazy monarch overwatch'd, 

Down from his propping elbow drops his head, 

D iſſolv'd in ſicep, and ſhrinks within his bed. 
Darkling the demon glides for flight prepar'd, 

So ſoft that ſcarce his fanning wings are heard. 

To Trackin, ſwift as thought, the flitti ag ſhade 

Through air his momentary journey made: 

Then lays alide the ftecrage of his wings, 

Feriakes his proper form, aſſumes whom king's; 

And pale as death, deſpoil'd of his array, 

Ii:to the queen's apartment Ane bis way, 

And ſtands before the bed at dawn of day: 

Unmov'd his cyes, and wet his beard appears; 

And ſhedding vain, but ic-ming real tcars; 

The briny water drooping from his hairs; 

Then ſtaring on her with a ghaſtly look, 

And hollow voice, he thus the queen beſpoke, 
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Knou'ſt thou not me! not yet unhappy wife ? 
Or are my features periſh'd with my life? | 
Look once again, and for thy huſbaud loſt, 
Lo all that's left of him, thy huſband's ghoſt! 
Thy vows for my return were all in vain ; 
The ſtormy ſouth o'ertook us in the main; 
And never ihalt thou ſee thy living lord again. 
Bear witneſs heav'n I call'd on thee in death, 
And while I calld, a biilow ſtop'd my breath: 
Think not that flying fame reports my fate; 

I preient, I appear, and my own wreck relate. 
Riſe wretched widow, rite, nor undeplor'd 
}'ermit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian ford; Jord. © 
But rife, prepar'd in black, to mourn thy periſh'd 

Thus ſaid the player-god; and adding art 
Of voice and geſture, ſo perform'd his part, 

She thought (ſo like her love the ſhade appears) 
That Ceyx ſpake the words, and Ceyx ſhed the tears: 
She groan'd, her inward foul with grief oppreſt, 
She ſigh'd, the wept; and Reeping beat her breaſt : 
Then ſtretch'd her arms t' embrace his body bare; 
Her claſping arms incloſe but empty air : 
At this, not yet awake, the cry'd, O ſtay, 

One is our fate, and common is our way ! 

So dreadful was the dream, ſo loud the ſpoke, 

Phat ſtarting ſudden up, the flamber broke: 

en caſt her eyes around in hope to view 

Her vaniſh'd lord, and find the viſion true: 

For now the maids, who waited her commands, 
Ran in with lighted tapers in their hands. 

Pir'd with the ſcarch, not finding what ſhe ſeeks, 
Weich cruel blows ſhe pounds her blubber'd cheeks : 
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Then from her beaten breaſt the linen tare, 


And cut the golden caull that bound her hair. 


Her nurſe demands the cauſe, with louder cries, 


She profecutes her griefs, and thus replies. 

No more Alcyone ! ſhe ſuffer'd death 
With her lov'd lord, when Ceyx loſt his breath : 
No flatt'ry, no falſe comfort, give me none ! 
My ſhipwreck'd Ceyx is for ever gone ! 
I faw, I ſaw him manifeft in view, 


His voice, his figure, and his geſtures knew : 


His luſtre loſt, and ev'ry living grace, 
Yet I retain'd the features of his face; 
Tho' with pale checks, wet beard, and dropping hair, 
None but my Ceyx cou'd appear fo fair : 
I would have ſtrainꝰd him with a ſtrict embrace, place: 
But through my arms he ſlip'd, and vaniſh'd from the 
There, ev'n juſt there, he ſtood ; and as ſhe ſpoke 
Where laſt the ſpettre was, ſhe caſt her look: 
Fain wou'd ſhe hope, and gaz'd upon the ground, 
Ir any printed footſteps might be found. 
Then ſigh'd and faid; This I too well foreknew ; 
And my prophetic fear preſag'd too true: | 
'T was what I begg'd, when with a bleeding heart 
I took my leave, and ſuſſer'd thee to part; 
Or I to go along, or thou to ſtay, | 
Never, ah never to divide our way ! 
Happier for me, that all our hours aſſign'd 
Together we had liv'd; e en not in death disjoin'd ! 
So had my Ceyx ſtill been living here, 
Or with my Ceyx I had periſh'd there: 
Now I die abſent, in the vaſt profound; 
And me, without myſelf, the ſeas have drown'd. 
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The ſtorms were not ſo cruel ; ſhould 1 ſtrive 

To lengthen life, and ſuch a grief ſurvive? _ 

ut neither will 1 ſtrive, nor wretched thee 

In death forſake, but keep thee company. 

If not one common ſepulcher contains 

Our bodies, or one urn our laſt remains ; 

Yet Ceyx and Alcyone ſhall join ” 

Their names remember'd in one common line. 
No farther voice her mighty grief affords ; 

For ſighs come ruſhing in betwixt her words, 

And ſtop'd her tongue; but what her tongue deny'd, 

Soft tears, and groans, and dumb complaints ſupply'd. 
Twas morning; to the port ſhe takes her way, 

And ſtands upon the margin of the ſea : 

That place, that very ſpot af ground ſhe ſought, 

Or thither by her deſtiny was brought, 

Where laſt he ſtood ; and while ſhe ſadly ſaid, 

* Pwas here he left me, lingring here, delay'd 

His parting Kits; and there his anchors weigh'd. 
Thus ſpeaking, while her thoughts paſt actions trace 

And call to mind, admoniſh'd by the place, 

Sharp at her utmoſt ken ſhe caſt her eyes, 

And ſomewhat floating from afar deſcries ; 

It ſeem'd a corps adrift to diſtant fight ; 

But at a diſtance who could judge aright ? 

It wafted nearer yet; and then ſhe knew | 

That what before ſhe but ſurmis'd, was true : 

A corps it was, but whoſe it was, unknown, 

Yet mov'd, howe'er, ſhe made the caſe her own : 

"Took the bad omen of a ſhipwreck'd man; 

As for a ſtranger wept ; and thus began. 
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Poor wretch, on ſtormy ſeas to loſe thy life! 
Unhappy thou, but more thy widow'd wife!. 
At this ihe paus'd; for now the flowing tide 
Had brought the body nearer to the fide. 

The more ſhe looks, the more her fears increaſe, 
At nearer ſight; and ſhe's herſelf the leſs. 
Now driv'n aſhore, and at her feet it lies; 


She knows too much; ia knowing whom, ſhe ſees 


Her huſband's corps; at this ſhe loudly ſhrieks, 
"Tis he! "tis he! the cries, and tears her cheeks, 
Her hair, her veſt, and ſtooping to the ſands, 
About his neck (he caſt her trembling hands. 
And is it thus, O dearer than my life! 
Thus, thus return'ſt thou to thy longing wife! 
She ſaid, and to the neighb'ring mole ſhe ſtrode, 


| (Rais'd there to break th' incurſions of the flood; 
Headlong from hence to plunge herſelf the ſprings, 


But ſhoots along, ſupported on her wings, 

A bird new-made about the bank ſhe plies, * 
Not far from ſhore ; and ſhort excurſions tries; 
Nor ſecks in air her humble flight to raiſe, 
Content to {kim the ſurface of the ſeas. 

Her bill, tho' lender, ſends a creaking noite, * 
And imitates a lementable voice: | 
Now lighting where the bloodleſs body lies, 
She with a ſuneral note renews her cries. 
At all her ſtretch her little wings ſhe ſpread, 
And with her feather'd arms embrac'd the dead: 
Then flick'ring to his pallid lips, ſhe ſtrove 
To print a kiſs, the laſt eſſay of love: 
Whether the vital touch reviv'd the dead, 
Or that the moying waters rais'd his head, 
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To meet the kiſs, the vulgar doubt alone; 

For ſure a preſent miracle was ſhown. 

The gods their ſhapes to winter-birds tranſlate ; 
But both obnoxious to their former fate. 
Their conjugal aſſection ſtill is ty'd, 

And ſtill the mournful race is multiply'd:_ 
They bill, they tread ; Alcyone compreſs'd, 
Sev'n days fits brooding on her floating neſt : 
A wintry queen : Her fire at length is kind, 
Calms ev'ry ſtorm, and huſhes ev'ry wind; 
Prepares his empire for his daughter's eaſe; 
And for his hatching nephews ſmooths the ſeas. 
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FLOWER and the LEAF: 


Where Venus from her orbs deſcends in ſhow'rs, 
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OW turning from the wintry ſigns, the Sun 
His courſe exalted through the Ram had run: 
And whirling up the ſkies, his chariot drove 
Through Taurus, and the lightſome realms of love; 


To glad the ground, and paint the fields with flow'rs : 
When firſt the tender blades of graſs appear, 

And buds that yet the blaſt of Eurus fear, 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year ; $ 
Till gentle heat, and ſoft repeated rains, 

Make the green blood to dance within their veins ; 
Then, at their call, embolden'd out they come, 

And ſwell the gems, and burſt the narrow room ; 
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Broader and broader yet, their blooms diſplay, 


Salute the welcome ſun, and entertain the day. p 


Then from their breathing ſouls the ſweets repair, 


To ſeent the ſkies, and purge th* unwholſome air: 


Joy ſpreads the heart, and with a general ſong, 


Spring iſſues out, and leads the jolly months along. 


In that ſweet ſeaſon, as in bed I lay, 
And fought in fleep to paſs the night away, 
I turn'd wy weary fide, but till in vain, 
Tho full of youthful health, and void of pain: 
Cares I had none, to keep me from my reſt, 
For love had never enter'd in my breaſt ; 
I wanted nothing fortune could ſupply, 
Nor did the ſlumber till that hour deny: 
I wonder'd then, but after found it true, 
Much joy bad dry'd away the balmy dew : 
Scas wou'd be pools, without the bruſhing air, 
'To curl the waves; and ſure ſome little care 
Shou'd weary nature ſo, to make her want repair. 


When chanticleer the ſecond watch had ſung, 


Scorning the ſcorner Sleep from bed I ſprung; 


And dreſſing, by the moon, in looſe array, 
Paſs'd out in open air, preventing day 

And tought a goodly grove as fancy led my way. 
Straight as a line in beauteous order ſtood 

Of oaks unſhorn a venerable wood; 

Freſh was the grals beneatu, and ev'ry tree 

At diſtance planted in a due degree; 

Their branching arms in air with equal ſpace 


Stretch'd to their neighbours with a long erabrace: 


And the new leaves on ev'ry bough were ſeen, 


Some ruddy-colour'd, ſome of lighter green. 


; 
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The painted birds, companions of the ſpring, 

Hopping from ſpray to ſpray, were heard to ſing ; 

Both eyes and ears receiv'd a like delight, 

Enchanting muſic, and a charming ſight. 

On Philomel f fix'd my whole defire, 

And lifFn'd for the queen of all the quire ; 

Fain would J hear her heav'nly voice to ſing; ; 

And wanted yet an omen to the ſpring. 
Attending long in vain, I took the way, 

Which through a path, but ſcarcely printed, lay; 

In narrow mazes oft it ſeem'd to meet, 

And look'd as lightly prefs'd by fairy feet. 

Wand'ring I walk'd alone, for ſtill methought 
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To ſome ſtrange end ſo ſtrange a path was wrought: 


At laſt it led me where an arbour ſtood, 

The ſacred receptacle of the wood : 

This place unmark'd, though oft I walk'd the green, 
In all my progreſs I had never ſeen: 

And ſeiz'd at once with wonder and delight, 

Gaz'd all around me, new to the tranſporting ſight. 
*P'was bench'd with turf, and goodly to be ſeen, 

The thick young grats aroſe in freſher green; 

The mound was newly made; no fight cou'd paſs 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the grats, 

The well-united ſods ſo cloſely lay; | 
And all around the ſhades defended it from day. 
For ſycamours with egiantine were ſpread; 

A hedge about the fides, a covering over head. 

And fo the fragrant. brier was wove between; 

The ſycamour and flow'rs were mix'd with green; 
That Nature ſeem'd to vary the delight; 

And fatisfy'd at once the ſmell and fight, 
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The maſter work- man of the bow'r was known 
Through fairy-lands, and built for Oberon; 
Who twining leaves with ſuch proportion drew, 
They roſe by meaſure, and by rule they grew: 
f No mortal tongue can half the beauty tell; 
= | For none but hands divine could work fo well. 
| Both roof and ſides were like a parlour made; 
A ſoft receſs, and a cool ſummer-ſhade : 
The hedge was ſet ſo thick, no foreign eye 
The perſons plac'd within it could eſpy; 
But all that paſs'd without with eaſe was ſeen, 
As if nor fence nor tree was plac'd between, 
Twas border'd with a field; and ſome was plain 
With graſs; and ſome was ſow'd with riſing grain. 
That (now the dew with ſpangles deck'd the ground : 
A ſweeter ſpot of earth was nevet found. | 
I look'd, and look'd, and {till with new delight: 
Such joy my foul, ſuch pleaſures fill'd my ſight : 
And the freth eglantine exhal'd a breath, 
Whoſe odours were of pow'r to raiſe from death : 
Nor ſuilen diſcontent, nor anxious care, ; 
Ev'n tho' brought thither, could inhabit there; 
But thence they fled as from their mortal foe : 
For this ſweet place cou'd only pleaſure know. 
Thus, as I mus'd, I caſt aſide my eye, 
And faw a medlar-tree was planted nigh ; 
| The ſpreading branches made a goodly ſhow, 
[i And full of opening blooms was ev'ry bough. 
ö A goldfinch there I ſaw with gawdy pride 
7 Of painted plumes, that hopp'd from fide to ſide, 
F Still pecking as ſhe paſs'd ; and ill ſhe drew 
The ſwects from ev'ry flow'r, and ſuck'd the dew : 
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Suffic'd at length, ſhe warbled in her throat, 

And tun'd her voice to many a merry note; 

But indiſtinct, and neither ſweet nor clear, | 

Yet ſuch as ſooth'd my ſoul, and pleas'd my ear. 
Her ſhort performance was no ſooner try'd, 

When ſhe 1 ſought, the nightingale, reply'd : 

So ſweet, ſo ſhrill, fo variouſly ſhe ſung, 


That the grove echo'd, and the valleys rung: 


And I fo raviſh'd with her heav'aly note, 

I ſtood intranc'd, and had no room ſor thought. 

But all o'er-pow'r'd with extaſy of bliſs, 

Was in a pleaſing dream of paradiſe; + 
At length I wak'd; and looking round the bow'r, 


| Search'd ev'ry tree, and pry'd on ev'ry flower; 


If any where by chance I might eſpy 

The rural poet of the melody ; 

For ſtill methought ſhe ſung, not far away: 
At laſt I found her on a laurel ſpray, 

Cloſe by my (ide the ſat, and fair in ſight, 
Full in a line, againſt her oppoſite; 

Where ſtood with eglantine the laurel twin' d: 
And both their native ſweets were well eonjoin'd. 
On the green bank I fat, and liſten'd long 

(Sitting was more convenient for the ſong). 

Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 

But with'd to dwell for ever in the grove. 

Only methought the time too ſwiftly paſs'd, 

And ev'ry note I fear'd wou'd be the laſt. 

My ſight, and ſmell, and hearing were employ'd, 


And all three ſenſes in full guſt enjoy'd : - 
And what alone did all the reſt ſurpaſs, 


The ſweet poſſeſſion of the fairy place. 
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Single, and conſcious to myſelf alone, 

Of pleaſures to th' excluded world unknown, 
Pleaſures which no where elſe were to be found; 
And all Elyſium in a ſpot of ground. 

Thus while I ſat intent to ſee and hear, 

And drew perfumes of more than vital air; 

All ſuddenly I heard th* approaching ſound 

Of vocal muſic on th* enchanted ground : 

An hoſt of ſaints it ſeem'd, fo full the quire; 
As if the bleſs'd above did all conſpire 
To join their voices, and negle& the lyre. 

At length there iſſu'd from the grove behind 

A fair aſſembly of the female kind: 

A train leſs fair, as ancient fathers tell, 

Seduc'd the ſons of heav'n to rebel. 

I paſs their forms, and ev'ry charming grace, 
Leſs than an angel wou'd their worth debaſe : 
But their attire like liveries of a kind, 

All rich and rare, is freſh within my mind. 
In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown'd, 

The ſeams with ſparkling emeralds ſet around; 
Their hoods and ſleeves the fame, and purfled o'er 
With diamonds, pearls, and all the ſhining ſtore 
Of caſtern pomp; their long deſcending train, 
With rubies edg'd, and ſaphires, ſwept the plain. 
High on their heads, with jewels richly ſet 
Each lady wore a radiant coronet. 

Beneath the circles, all the quire was grac'd 
With chaplets green on their fair forcheads plac'd ; 
Of laurel ſome, of woodhine many more; 

And wreaths of Agnus Caſtus others bore. 
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Theſe laſt who with thoſe virgin crowns were dreſs'd, 
Appear'd | in higher honour than the reſt. 
They danc'd around, but in the midſt was ſeen 
A lady of more majeſtique mein; 
By ſtature avd by beauty mark'd their Sovereign 
Queen. 
She in the midſt began with ſober grace; 


Her ſervants eves were fix'd upon her face; 
And as ſhe mov'd or turn'd, her motions view'd, 


Her meaſures kept, and ſtep by ſtep purſu'd. 
Methought the trod the ground with greater grace, 
With more of godhead ſhining in her face ; 
And as in beauty ſhe furpaſs'd the quire, 
So, nobler. than the reſt, was her attire. 
A crown of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, 
Plain without pomp, and rich without a ſhow. 
A branch of Agnus Caſtus in her hand, 
She bore aloft (her ſceptre of command ;) 
Admir'd, ador'd by all the circling crow'd, 
For whereſo'er ſhe turn'd her face, they bow'd. 
And as the danc'd, a roundelay ſhe ſung, 
In honour of the laurel, ever young. | 
She rais'd her voice on high, and ſung fo clear, 
Ihe fawns came ſcudding from the groves to hear; 3g 
And all the bending foreſt lent an ear. 
At ev'ry cloſe ſhe made, th' attending throng 
Reply'd, and bore the burden of the ſong. 
$9 jult, fo ſmall, yet in fo ſweet a note, 
It ſeem'd the muſic meited in the throat. 

Thus daucing on, and Gngias as they danc'd, . 
They to the middle of the mead advanc'd. 
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Till round my arbour a new ring they made: 
And footed it about the ſecret ſhade. 
O'erjoy'd to ſee the jolly troop ſo near, 
But ſomewhat aw'd, I ſhook with holy fear; 
Yet not ſo much, but that I noted well 
Who did the moſt in ſong or dance excel. 
Not long I had obſerv'd, when from afar 
T heard a ſudden ſymphony of war ; 8 
The neighing courſers, and the ſoldiers cry, 


And ſounding trumps that ſecm'd to tear the ky. 


J aw ſoon after this, behind the grove, 

From whence the ladies did in order move, 
Come iſſuing out in arms a warrior-train, 
That like @ deluge pour d upon the plain. 

On barbed ſteeds they rode in proud array, 
Thick as the college of the bees in May, 
When ſwarming o'er the duſky fields they fly, 
New to the flow'rs, and intercept the ſky. 


So fierce they drove, their courſers were ſo fleet, 


That the turf trembled underneath their fect, 
To tell their coſtly furniture were long; 


The Summers day wou'd end beſore the ſong. 


To purchaſe but the tenth of all their ſtore, 


Would make the mighty Perſian Monarch poor. 


Yet what I can, I will. Before the reſt 
The trumpets iſſu'd in white mantles dreſs'd; 


A numerous troop, and all their heads around 
With chaplets green of cerrial oak were crown'd, 


And at each trumpet was a banner bound ; 
Which waving in the wind diſplay'd at large 


Their maſter's coat oi arms, and knightly charge. 
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Broad were the banners, and of ſnowy hue; 
A purer web the ſilk-worm never drew. 
The chief about their necks the ſcutcheons wore, 
With orient pearls and jewels powder'd o'er. 
Broad were their collars too, and ev'ry one 
Was ſet about with many a coſtly ſtone. 
Next theſe of Kings at arms, a goodly train, 
In proud array came prancing o'er the plain. 
Their cloaks were cloth of filver mix'd with gold, 
And garlands green around their temples roll'd. 
Rich crowns were on their royal ſcutcheons plac'd, 
With ſaphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac'd. 
And as the trumpets their appearance made, 
So theſe in habits were alike arrayed ; 
But with a pace more ſober, and more ſlow; 
And twenty, rank in rank, they rode a-row. 
The put ſevants came next in number more, 
And, like the heralds, each his ſcutcheon bore. 
Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 
With each an oaken chaplet on his head. 
Nine royal Knights in equal rank ſucceed, 

Each warrior mounted on a fiery ſtecd : 
In golden armour glorious to behold ; 

The rivets of their arms were nail'd with gold. 
Their ſurcoats of white ermin fur were made, 
With cloth of gold between, that caſt a glitt'ring ſhade. 
The trappings of their ſteeds were of the ſame; 
The golden fringe ev'n ſet the ground on flame, 
And drew a precious trail ; a crown divine 

Of laurel did about their temples twine. 
Three henchmen were for ev'ry knight aſſign'd, 
All in rich livery clad, and of a Kind, 
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White velvet, but unſhorn, for cloaks they wore; 

And each within his hand a trurcheon bore. 

The foremoſt held a helm of rare device, 

A prince's ranſom wou'd not pay the price. 

The ſecond bore the buckler of his knight; 

The third of cornel-wood a ſpear upright, 

Headed with piercing ſteel, and poliſh'd bright. 

Like to their lords their equipage was ſeen, _ 

And all their forchcads crown'd with garlands green. 
And after theſe came arm'd with ſpear and ſhield 

An hoſt ſo great as cover'd all the field ; 

And all their forcheads, like the knights before, 

With laurels ever green were ſhaded o'er, 

Or oak, or other leaves of laſting kind, 

Tenacious of the ſtem, and firm againſt the wind. 


Some in their hands, beſides the lance and ſhicld, 
The boughs of woodbine or of hawthorn held; 
Or branches for their myſtique emblems took, 
Of palm, of laurel, or of cerrial oak. 

Thus marching to the trumpet's lofty ſound, 
Drawn in two lines adverſe, they wheel'd around; 
And in the middle meadow took their ground. 5 
Among themſelves the tourney they divide, 

In equal ſquadrons rang'd on either fide. 

Then turn'd their horſes heads, and man to man, 
And ſtzed to fteed oppos'd, the juſts began, 

They lightly ſet their lances in the reſt, 

And, at the ſign, againſt each other preſs'd: 
They met, 1 ſitting at my caſe beheld | 
The mix'd events, and fortunes of the field. 


Some broke their ſpears, ſome tumbled horſe and man; 


And round the fields the lighten'd courſers ran. 
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An hour and more, like tides in equal ſway, 
They ruſh'd, and won by turns, and loſt the day: 
At length the nine (who ſtill together held) 
Their fainting foes to ſhameful fight compell'd, 5 
And with reſiſtleſs force, o' er- ran the field. 
Thus, to their fame, wien finiſh'd was the fight, 
The victors from their lofty ſteeds alight; 
Like them diſmounted all the warlike train, 
And two by two proceeded o'er the plaingn: 
Till to the fair aſſembly they advanc'd, 
Who near the ſecret arbour ſung and danc'd. 
The ladies left their meaſures at the fight, 
To mect the chiefs returning from the fight, 
And each with open arms embrac'd her choſen 
knight. | 
Amid the plain a ſpreading laurel ſtood, 
The grace and ornament of all the wood: 
That pleaſing ſhade they ſought, a ſoft retreat 
From ſudden April ſhow'rs, a ſhelter from the heat. 
Her leafy arms with ſuch extent were ſpread, | 
So near the clouds was her aſpiring head, 
That hoſts of birds, that wing the liquid air, | 
Perch'd in the boughs, had nightly lodging there. 
And flocks of ſheep beneath the ſhade from ſar 
Might hear the rattling hail, and wintry war; 
From heav'n's inclemency here found reti eat, 
Enjoy'd the cool, and ſhun'd the ſcorching heat; 
A hundred knights might there at eaſe abide; . 
And ev'ry knight a lady by his ſide: 
The trunk itſelf ſuch odours did bequeatbh, 
That a Moluccan breeze to theſe was common breath. 
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Their homage, with a low obeiſance made: 

And ſeem d to venerate the ſacred ſhade. 

Theſe rites perform'd, their pleaſures they purſue, 

With ſongs of love, and mix with meaſures new; 

Around the holy tree their dance they frame, 

And every champion leads his choſen dame. 

I caſt my ſight upon the farther field, 

And a freſh object of delight beheld: 5 

For from the region of the weſt I heard 7 

New mulic ſound, and a new troop appear d 

Of knights and ladies mix'd, a jolly band: 

But all on foot they march'd, and hand in hand. 
The ladies dreſs'd in rich ſymmars were ſeen 2 


The lords and ladies, here approaching, paid 2 


j 


Of Florence ſattin flow'r'd with white and green, 


And for a ſhade betwixt the gloomy gridelin : 


The borders of their petticoats below 

Were guarded thick with rabies on a row; 
And every damſel wore upon her head 
Of flow'rs a garland blended white and red. 
Attir'd in mantles all the knights were ſeen, 
That gratify'd the view with chearful green: 
Their chaplets of their ladies colours were 


Compos'd of white and red to ſhade their ſhining hair, 


Before the merry troop the minſtrels play'd ; 

All in their maſter's liveries were array'd, 

And clad in green, and on their temples wore 

The chaplets white and red their ladies bore. 

"Their inſtruments were various in their kind, 

Some for the bow, and ſome for breathing wind; 

The ſawtry, pipe, and hautbois noiſy band, 

And the ſoft lute trembling beneath the touching hand. 
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A tuft of daiſies on a flow! ry lay — 

They ſaw, and thitherward they bent their way. 

To this both knights and dames their homage made, 

And due obeiſance to the daiſy paid. 

And then the band of flutes began to play, 

To which a lady ſung a virelay; | 

And till at every cloſe ſhe wou'd repeat 

The burden of the ſong, ** The Daiſy is fo ſweet ! p? 

The daily is fo ſweet. when ſhe begun, 

The troop of knights and dames continu'd on, 

'The concert and the voice fo charm'd my car, 

And ſooth'd my ſoul, that it was heay'n to hear. 
But ſoon their pleaſure paſs'd. At noon. of day 

The ſun with ſultry beams began to play: | 

Not Sirius ſhoots a fiercer flame from high, 

When with his pois' nous breath he blaſts the ſky ; 

Then droop'd the fading flow'rs (their beauty fled) 

And clos'd their ſickly eyes, and hung the head; 

And ſhrivell' up with heat, lay dying in their bed, : 

The ladics gaſp'd, and ſcarcely could reſpire; 

The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire; 

The ſainty Knights were ſcorch'd; and knew not where 

To run for ſhelter, for no ſhade was near. 

And after this the gathering clouds amain, 

Peur'd down a ſtorm of rattling hail and rain, 

And lightning flaſh betwixt : The field and flow'rs 

Purn'd up before, were bury'd in the ſhow'rs. 

Ihe ladies, and the knights, no ſhelter nigh, 

Pare to the weather, and the wintry ſky, 

Were dropping wet, diſconſolate and wan; 

And through their thin array receiv'd the rain. 
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While thoſe in white, protected by the tree, 
Saw pals the vain aſſault, and ſtood from danger free, 
But as compaſſion mov'd their gentle minds, 
When ceas'd the ſtorm, and ſilent were the winds, 
Difpleas'd at what, not ſuff*ring, they had ſeen, 
They went to chear the faction of the green: 

The queen in white array before her band, 
Saluting, took her rival by the hand; 
So did the knights and dames with courtly grace 
And with behaviour ſweet their foes embrace. 
Then thus the queen, with laurel on her brow, 
Fair ſiſter I have ſuffer'd in your woe; 
Nor ſhall be wanting aught within my pow'r 
For your relief in my refreſhing bow'r. 
That other anſwer'd with a lowly look, 
And ſoon the gracious invitation took: 
For ill at caſe both ſhe and all her train 
The ſcorching ſun had borne, and beating rain. 
Like courteſy was us'd by all in white, 
Each dame a dame receiv'd, and ev'ry knight a knight, 
The laurel- champions with their ſwords invade 
The neighb'ring foreſts where the juſts were made; 
And ſerewood from the rotten hedges took, 
And ſeeds of latent fire from flints provoke: 
A chearful blaze aroſe, and by the fire, tire. 
They warm'd their frozen feet, and dry'd their wet at- 
Refreſh'd with heat, the ladies ſought around 
For virtuous herbs, which, gather'd from the ground, 
They ſqueez'd the juice, and cooling ointment made, 
Which on their ſun-burnt checks and their _—_ {kins 

they laid ; 
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Then ſought green ſalads which they bade em eat, 
A ſovereign remedy for inward heat. | 

The Lady of the Leaf ordain'd a feaſt, 
And made the Lady of the Flow'r her gueſt ; 
When lo, a bow'r aſcended on the plain, 
With ſudden ſeats adorn'd, and large for either train. 
This bow'r was near my pleaſant arbour plac'd, 
That I could hear and fee whatever paſs'd. | 
The ladies fat, and each a knight between 
Diſtinguiſh'd by their colours, white and green; 
The vanquiſh'd party with the victors join'd, 
Nor wanted ſweet diſcourſe, the banquet of the mind. 
Mean time the minſtrels play'd on either fide z ; 
Vain of their art, and for the maſt ry vy'd; 
The ſweet contention laſted for an hour, 
And reach'd my ſecret arbour from the bow'r. 

The ſun was ſet; and Veſper to ſupply 
His abſent beams, had lighted up the ſky; 
When Philomel, officious all the day. 
To ling the ſervice of th' enſuing May, 
Fled from her laurel ſhade, and wing'd ber flight 
Directly to the queen array'd in white; 
And hopping ſat familiar on her hand, 
A new muſician, and increas'd the band. 

The goldfikch, who, to ſhun the ſcalding heat, 
Had chang'd the medlar for a ſafer ſeat, 
And hid in buſhes ſcap'd the bitter ſhow'r, 
Now perch'd upon the Lady of the Flow'r ; 
And either ſongſter holding out their throats, 
And folding up their wings, renew'd their notes; 
As if all day, preluding to the fight, 
They only had rehears'd, to ſing by night. 
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The banquet ended, and the battle done, | 
They danc'd by ſtar-light and the friendly moon : 


And when they were to part, the Laureat Queen 


Supply'd with ſteeds the Lady of the Green; 
Her and her train conducting on the way 
The moon to follow, and avoid the day. 
This when I faw, inquiſitive to know 
The ſecret moral of the myſtic ſhow, ds 
I ſtarted from my ſhade, in hopes to find 50 
Some nymph to ſatisfy my longing mind: 


And as my fair adventure fell, I found 


A lady all in white with laurel crown'd, 

Who clos'd the rear, and ſoftly pac'd along, 
Repeating to herſelf the former ſong. 

With due reſpe my body I inclin'd, 

As to ſome being of ſuperior kind, 

And made my court, according to the day, 
Wiſhing her queen and her a happy May. 
Great thanks, my daughter, with a gracious bow, 
She ſaid; and I, who much defir'd to know 

Of whence ſhe was, yet fearful how to break 


My mind, adventur'd humbly thus to ſpeak. 


Madam, might I preſume, and not offend, 
So may the ſtars and ſhining moon attend 


Your nightly ſports, as you vouchſafe to tell 


What nymphs they were who mortal forms excel, 
And what the knights who fought in liſted helds ſo 
well. 
To this the dame reply'd, Fair n 5 Joan 
That what you ſaw was all a fairy ſhow; 
And all thoſe airy ſhapes you now behold mold: 


Were human bodies once, and cloath'd with earthly 
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Our ſouls not yet prepar'd for upper light, 

Till doomſday wander in the ſhades of night; 

This only holiday of all the year, | 

We privileg'd in ſun-ſhine may appear; 

With ſongs and dance we celebrate the day, 

And with due honours uſher in the May. 

At other times we reign by night alone, 

And poſting through the ſkies purſue the moon : 

But when the morn arites, none are found; 

For cruel Demogorgon walks the round ; 

And if he finds a fairy lag in light, 

He drives the wreich before, and laſhes into night. 
All courteous are by kind; and ever proud 

With friendly offices to help the good. 

In every land we have a larger ſpace 

Than what is known to you of mortal race; 

Where we with green adorn our fairy bow'rs, 

And ev'n this grove, unſeen before, is ours. 

Know farther; ev'ry lady cloth'd in white, 

And, crown'd with oak and Jaurel ev'ry knight, 

Are ſervants to the Leaf, by liveries known 

Of innocence; and I myſelf am one. 

Saw you not her, ſo graceful to behold, 

In white attire, and crown'd with radiant gold; 

The ſovereign lady of our land is lhe, 

Diana call'd, the Queen of Chaſtity ; 

And, for the ſpotleſs name of maid ſhe bears, 

That Agnus Caſtus in her hand appears; 

And all her train, with leafy chaplets crown'd, 

Were for unblam'd virginity renown'd: 

But thoſe the chief and higheſt in command, 

Who bear thoſe holy branches 1a their hand : 
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The knights adorn'd with laurel crowns are they 
Whom death nor danger ever cou'd diſmay, 
Victorious names, who made the world obey: 
Who while they liv'd, in deeds of arms excell'd, 
And after death for deities were held. 
int thoſe who wear the woodbine on their brow 
: Were knights of love, who never broke their vow : 
Firm to their plighted faith, and ever free 
From fears, and fickle chance, and jealouſy. 
The lords and ladies who the woodbine bear, 
As true as Triſtram and Iſotta were. 

But what are thoſe, ſaid I, th' unconquer'd. nine, 
Who, crown'd with laurel] wreaths in golden armour 

thine? 

And who the knights in green, and what the train 
| Ot ladies dreſs'd with daiſies on the plain? 
Why both the bands in worſhip diſagree, 
And ſome adore the flow'r, and ſome the tree? 

Juſt is your fait, fair daughter, ſaid the dame; 
Thote laurel'd chiefs were men of mighty fame; 
1 Nine worthiies were they call'd, of diff rent rites, 
j Three Jews, three Pagans, and three Chriſtian Knights. 
| Jheſe, as you fee, ride foremoſt in the field, 
As they the foremoſt rank of honour held, 
' Ani in all deeds of chivalry excell'd. 
z Their temples wreath'd with leafs, that ſtill renew; 
For deathleſs laurel is the victor's due: | 
Who bear the bows. were knights in Arthur's reign, 
Twelve they, and twelve the peers of Charlemaign z 
For bows, the ſtrength of brawny arms, imply 
Emblems cf valour and of victory. 
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Behold an order yet of newer date, 
Doubling their number, equal in their ſtate; 
Our England's ornament, the crown's defence, 
In battle brave, protectors of their prince; . 
Unchang'd by fortune, to their ſovereign true; 
For which their manly legs are bound with blue. 
Theſe, of the garter call'd, of faith unſtain'd, © * 
In fighting fields the laurel have obtain'd, 
And well repaid thoſe honours which they gain'd. : 
The laurel wreaths were firſt by Caeſar wern, 
And ſtill they Caeſar's ſucceflors adorn : 
One leaf of this is immortality, 
And more of worth than all the world can buy. 
One doubt remains, ſaid I, the dames in green, 
What were their qualities, and who their queen! a 
Flora commands, faid ſhe, thoſe nymphs and Knights, 
Who liv'd in flothful eaſe and looſe delights : 
Who never acts of honour durſt purſue ; 

The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue : 
Who nurs'd in idleneſs, and train'd in courts, 

Paſs'd all their precious hours in plays and ſports ; 
Till death behind came ſtalking on, unſeen, 
And wither'd (like the ſtorm) the freſhneſs of their green 
"Theſe and their mates enjoy the pre {eat hour, 

And therefore pay their homage to the Flower. 

But knights in kaightly deeds ſhould perſevere, 

And ſtill continue what at firſt they were; 5 
Continue and proceed in honour's fair career. 

No room for cowardice, or dull delay; 

From good to better they ſhould urge their way. 

For this with golden ſpurs the chiefs are grac'd, 

With pointed rowels arm'd to mend their haſte; 
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For laurel is the ſign of labour crown'd; ground: 
Which bears the bitter blaſt, nor ſhaken falls to 
From winter winds it ſuffers no decay, * 
For ever freſh and fair, and ev'ry month is May; 
Ev'n when the vital ſap retreats below, 

Ev'n when the hoary head is hid in ſnow; 

' The life is in the leaf, and ſtill between 5 

| The fits of falling ſnows appears the ſtreaky green. 
Not ſo the flow'r, which laſts for little ſpace, 

A ſhort-liv'd good, and an uncertain grace; 

This way and that the feeble ſtem is driv'n, 

Weak to ſuſtain the ſtorms and injuries of heav'n: 
Prop'd by the ſpring, it lifts aloft the head, : 


For this with laſting leaves their brows are bound; ? 


— 


But of a ſickly beauty, ſoon to ſhed; 

In ſummer living, and in winter dead. 

For thiags of tender kind, for pleaſure made, 

Shoot up with ſwift increaſe, ana ſudden are decay'd. 
With humble words, the wiſeſt I could frame, 

And profer'd ſervice I repaid the dame: 

That of her grace ſhe gave her maid to know 

The ſecret meaning of this moral ſhow. 

And ſhe, to prove waat profit I had made 

Of myſtic truth, in fables firſt convey d, 

Demanded, till the next returning May, 

Whether the Leaf or Flow'r I would obey ? 

1 choſe the Leaf; ſhe ſmil'd with ſober chear, 

And wilh'd me fair adventure for the year. 

And gave me charms and ſigils, for defence 

Againſt ill tongues that ſcandal innocence. | 

But I, faid ſhe, my fellows malt purſue, 

Alrcady paſt the plain, and out of view, 
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Bewilder'd in the wood till dawn of day: 

And met the merry crew who danc'd about the May. 
Then late refreſh'd with ſleep I roſe to write 

The viſionary vigils of the night. 

Bluſh, as thou may'ſt, my little book, for ſhame, 
Nor hope with homely verſe to purchaſe fame; 

For ſuch thy maker choſe; and ſo deſign'd 

Thy ſimple tile to ſuit thy lowly kind. 


We parted thus; I homeward ſped my way, 2 
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* 
* at the Royal Feaſt, for Perſia v won, 


| By Philip s warlike ſon: 
Aloft in awful ſtate 


The ph heroe ſate 
On his imperial throne : : 
His valiant peers were plac'd around : 
Their brows with roſes and with myrtles bound. 


(So ſhou'd deſert in arms be crown'd :) 
The lovely Thais by his ſide, 


Sate like a blooming caſtern bride, 
In flow'r of youth and beauty's pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair! . 
None bat the brave, 
None but the brave, 


None but the brave deſerves the fair. 
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CHORUS. 


Happy, happy, happy pair ! 


None but tbe brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deſerves the fair. 


II. . 


Timotheus plac'd on high 

Amid the tuneful quire, 

With flying fingers touch'd the . 
The trembling notes aſcend the ſky, 

And heav'nly joys inſpire, 

The ſong began from Jove; | 
Who left his bliſsful ſeats above, 
(Such is the pow'r of mighty love.) 
A dragon's fiery form bely'd the god : 


Sublime on radiant ſpires he rode, 
When he to fair Olympia preſs'd : 


And while he ſought her ſnowy breaſt : 

Then, round her ſlender waiſt he curl'd, [world. 
And ſtamp'd an image cf himſelf, a ſovereign of the 
The liſtning crowd admire the lofty found ; 
A preſent diety, they ſhout around : 
A preſent deity the vaulted roofs rebound. 

With raviſh'd ears 

The monarch hears; 

Aſſumes the god, 

Affects to nod, 

And ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres. 
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With raviſh'd ears 

The monarch hears ; 
AlJumes the god, 

Aﬀetts to nod, 

And ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres. 


III. 


The praiſe of Bacchus then, the ſweet muſician ſung; 
Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young: 
The jolly god in triumph comes; 
Sound the trumpets; beat the drums: 
Fluſh'd with a purple grace, 
| He ſhews his honeſt face, 
Now give the hautboys breath ; he comes ! he comes * 
Bacchus ever fair and young, 
Drink ing joys did firſt ordain : 
Bacchus” bleſſings are a treaſure ; 
Drinking is the ſoldiers pleaſure : 
Rich the treaſure ; 
Sweet the pleaſure; 
Sweet is pleaſure after pain. 


CHORUS. 


Bacchus“ bleſſings are a treaſure ; 
Drinking is the ſoldiers pleaſure : 
Rich the treaſure, 
Sweet the pleaſure 5 
Sweet is pleaſure after pain. 
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IV. 


Sooth'd with the ſound the king grew vain 
Fought all his battles o'er again; (the ſlain. 
And thrice he routed all his foes; and thrice he flew 
The maſter ſaw the madneſs riſe ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And while he heav'n and earth defy'd, 
Chang'd his hand, and check'd his pride. 
He choſe a mournful muſe, 
Soft pity to infuſe: _ 
He ſung Darius great and good, 
By too ſevere a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high eſtate 
And weltring in his blood : 
Deſerted at his utmoſt need. 
By thoſe his former bounty fed : 
On the bare earth expos'd he lies, 
With not a friend to cloſe his eyes. 
With down-caſt looks the joyleſs victor ſate, 
Revolving in his alter'd foul | 
Tae various turns of chance below ; 
And, now and then, a ſigh he ſtole; 
And tears began to flow. 


CHORUS. 


Revolving in bis alter'd ſou! 
The various turns of chance below 
And, now and then, a ſigh be ſtole, 
Ard tears began to flow, 
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V. 


| The mighty maſter ſmil'd to ſce 


That love was in the next degree : 
Tuas but a kindred ſound to move; 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly ſweet, in Lydian meaſures, 
Soon he ſooth'd his ſoul to pleaſures : 
War, he ſung, is toil and trouble; 
Honour but an empty bubble; 
Never ending, ſtill beginning, 
Fighting (till, and ſtill deſtroying; 
It the world be worth thy winning, 
1 hiok, O think, it worth enjoying. 
Lovely Thais ſits beſides thee; 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the ſkies with loud applauſe : 
So love was crown'd, but muſic won the cauſe. 
'l he prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz'd on the fair, 
W ho caus'd his care, 
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And ſigh'd and look'd, figh'd and hn 'd, 


Sigh'd and look'd, and ſigh'd again. 


At length, with love and wine at once oppreſs'd, 


The vanquiſh'd victor ſank upon her breaſt. 


CHORUS. 


The prince, unadle to conceal bis pain, 
Gaz'd on the fair, 
bo caus'd bis care, 


A 
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And ſigh'd and look'd, ſighd and loabd, 
Sigb'd and ho d, and ſigb'd again. 
At length, with love aud wine at once oppreſs'd, 
The vanquiſh'd viftor ſunk upon ber breaſt. 


VI. 


Now ſtrike the golden lyre again : 
A louder yet, and yet a louder ſtrain. , 
Break his bands of ſleep aſunder, 
And rouze him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark, the horrid found 
Has rais'd up his head, 
As awak'd from the dead, 
And ama d, he ſtares around. 
Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 
See the furies ariſe! 
See the ſnakes that they rear, 
How they hits in their hair! 
And the ſparkles that flaſh trom their eyes 
Behold a ghaſtly band, 
Each a torch in his hand! 
Thoſe are Grecian ghoſts, that in battle were ſlain, 
And unbury'd remain 
Inglorious on the plain. 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 
Rehold how they tots their torches on high, 
How they point to the Verſian abodes, 
And glitt' ing temples of their hoſtile gods! 
The princes applaud with a furious joy, | 
And the king ſeiz'd a flambeau, with zeal to deſtroy : 
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Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey; 
And, like another Helen, fir'd another Troy. 
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And the king ſeiz'd a flambeau, with zeal to deſtroy : 
Thais led the way, | 
To light him to his prey, 

And, like another Helen, fir'd another Troy, 


VII. 


Thus, long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows learn'd to blow, 
While organs yet were mute; 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute, 
| And ſounding lyre, 
Cou'd ſwell the foul to rage, or kindle ſoft deſire. 
At laſt divine Cecilia came, 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame; 
The ſweet enthuſiaſt, from her ſacred ſtore, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds, 


With Nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown ; 
He rais'd a mortal to the ſkies ; 
She drew an angel down. 
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At laſt, divine Caecilia came, 
Inventreſt of the vocal frame ; 
The fweet enthuſiaſt, from ber ſacred ſtore, 
Hularg d the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to ſolemn ſcunds, 
With Nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
£ Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown ; 
He rais'd a mortal to the ſkies-; 
She drew an angel down. 
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METAMORPHOSES, 
| Wholly tranſlated. OY 


Connettion to the end of the Fleventh Book. 


L 


* 


Fſacus, * 2 if Priam, with a country-life, furſites 


the court: Living obſcurely; be falls in love witha a 
nymph ; who flying from him, was ki by a ſerpent © © 


For grief of this, he wou'd have-drown'd \ bimſelf ;" but 


by the pity of the gods, is turn'd into a cormorant. Priam, l b 
not bearing of Aſacus, believes him to be dead ; and 
raiſes a tomb" to preſerve his- me mor. By this tranſi- 


tion, which is one of the fineſt in all Ovid, the poet na- 


turally falls into the ſtory of the Trojan war, which ĩs. 


ſamm'd up, in the preſent book,” but” ſo very briefly, in 8 
many places, thet Ovid ſeems more ſhort than virgil, 


contrary to bis uſual ſtile. Yet" the bouſe of Fame, - 


which is here deſerib'd, is one ofthe maſt beautiful pieces 


in the whote M etamor phoſos. - The fight of Achilles 
and Cygnus, aud the fray betwixt the Lapithae end Cen- 
taurs, yield tons other part of this poet e And pamicularly 
the loves and death of Cyllarus and Hylonome, the 1 r 


and female Centaur, are wonderfully moving. 
Yor. IV. "Hh 
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RIA M, to whom the ſtory was unknown, | | 
As dead, deplor'd his metamorphos'd ſon : 
A cenotaph his name and title kept, 
And Hector round the tomb, with all his brothers, * 
This pious office Paris did not ſhare, - 
Abſeat alone, and author of the war, 
Which, for the Spartan Queen, the Grecians drew 
T' avenge the rape; and Aſia to ſubdue. | 
A thouſand ſhips were mann'd, to fail the ſea : 
Nor had their juſt reſentments found delay, 
Had not the winds and waves oppos'd their way. 
At Aulis, with united pow'rs they meet, 
But there. crefs-winds or calms detain'd the flect. 
Now, while they raiſe an altar on the ſhore, 
And Jove with ſolemn ſacrifice adore; 
A. boding ſiga the prieſts and people ſee : 
A ſnake, of ſe immenſe, aſcends a tree. 5 
And in the leafy ſummit, ſpy'd a neſt,  _ 
Which, o'cr her callow young, a ſparrow preſs” 4. 
Eight were the birds unfledg'd; their mother flew, 
And hover'd round her care; but ſtill in view: 
Til the fierce reptile firſt devour'd the brood; 
Then ſeiz d the flutt'ring dam, and drunk her blood. 
This dire oftent the fearful people view; 
Calchas alone, by Phoebus taught, foreknew 
What heav'n decreed; and with a ſmiling glance, 
Thus gratulates to Greece her happy chance. 
O Argives, we ſhall conquer: Troy is ours; 
But long delays ſhall firſt afffict our pow'rs : 
Nine years of labour the nine birds portend ; 
The tenth ſhall in the town's deſtruction end. 
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The ſerpent, who his maw obſcene had fill'd, 
The branches in his curl'd embraces held: | 
But, as in ſpires he ſtood, he turn'd to ſtone: 
The ſtony ſnake retain'd the figure till his own. 

Yet, not for this, the wind-bound navy weigh'd, 
Slack were their ſails; and Neptune diſobey d. | 
Some thought him loath the town ſhou'd be deſtroy'd, 
Whoſe building had his hands divine employ'd. : 
Not ſo the Scer; who knew, and known, forcihow'd, 
The virgin Phoebe, with a virgin's blood 
Muſt firſt be reconcil'd; the common cauſe 
Vrevail'd; and pity yielding to the laws, 
Fair Iphigenia, the devoted maid, 
Was, by the weeping prieſts, in linen robes array'd 
All mourn her fate; but no relief appear'd ; 
The royal victim bound, the knife already rear'd : 
When that offended pow'r, who caus'd their woe, 
Rclenting ceas'd her wrath, and ſtopp'd the coming blow 
A miſt before the miniſters ſhe caſt; 
And, in the virgin's room a hind ſhe plac'd. 
Th' oblation flain, and Phoebe reconcil'd, 
The ſtorm was huſh'd, and dimpled ocean ſmil'd: 
A favourable gale aroſe from ſhore, 


Which to the port defir'd the Grecian rallies bore. 
Full in the midſt of this created ſpace, 


Betwixt heav'n, earth, and ſkies, there ſtands a plice, 
Conkaing on all three with triple bound ; | 
Whence all things, though remote, are view'd a- 

round, 
And thither bring their undulating found. - 
The palace of loud Fame, her ſeat of pow'r; 
Plac'd on the ſummit of a lofty tow'r; 
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A thouſand winding ent'ries long and wide, 

Receive of freſh reports a flowing tide. BITE 

A thouſand crannies in the walls are made; 

Nor gate nor bars exclude the buſy trade. 

"Tis built of braſs, the better to diffuſe 

The ſpreading ſounds, and multiply the news: 

Where echoes in repeated echoes play; 

A mart-for ever full; and open night and 3 

Nor ſilence is within, nor voice ex preſs, 

Eut a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe. 

Canfus'd, and chiding, like the hollow roar Tr 

Of tides recediug from th” infulted ſhore: 

Or like the broken thunder, heard from far, 

When Jove to diſtance drives the rolling war. 

The courts are fill'd with a tunmituous din 

Of crowds, or iſſuing forth, or ent'ring in: 

A thoroughfare of news; where ſome devil? , 

Things never heard; ſome mingle truth with lies; 

"The troubled air wich empty ſounds they beat; 

Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. 

Error uts brooding there, with added train 

Ol ven Credulity, and Joys as vain :. | 

Saſp! vicion, with Sedition join'd, are near; fear. 

And rumours rais'd, and murmurs mix'd, and pannie 

Fame lis aloft, and ſees the ſubject ground, 

And ſeas about, and {kics above; enquiring all around. 
The goddefs gives th' alarm; and ſoon is known 

The Grecian fleet deſcending on the town, 

Fix'd on defence, the Le os are not flow 

Fo guard thcir ſhore from an expected foe. 

"They meet in figat: By rector” s fatal hand 

Protchlaus falls; arid bites the firand 7 * 
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Which with expenck of blood the Grecianz won; wo 
And prov'd the ſtrength unknown of Priam' s fon. 
And to their coſt the Trojan leaders PT 
The Grecian heroes, and what deaths they dealt. 
From theſe firſt onſets, the Sigacan ſhore _ 
Was ſtrew'd with carcafſes, and ſlain'd with gore: 

Neptuman Cygnus troops of Greeks had ſlain; 
Achilles in his carr had ſcow'r'd the plain, 

And clear'd the Trojan ranks; where'er he fought, 
Cygnus or Hector through the fields he ſought, 
Cygnus he found; on him his force eſſay'd: 

For Hector was to the teath year delay'd. 

His white man'd ſteeds, that bow'd beneath the yoke 
He cheer'd to courage with a gentle ſtroak ; 

Then urg'd his fiery chariot on the foe, 

And riſing, ſhook his lance, in act to throw. 

But firſt he cry'd, O youth, be proud to bear 

Thy death, enobled by Pelides' ſpear. 

The lance purſu'd the voice without delay; 

Nor did the whizzing weapon miſs the way ; 

But pierc'd his cuirats, with ſuch fury ſent, 

And lign'd his boſom with a purple dint. 

At this the ſeed of Neptune, goddeſs-born, 

For ornament, not ule, theſe arms are worn; 

This helm and heavy buckler 1 can ſpare, 

As only decorations of the war: _ 

So Mars is arm'd for glory, not for need. | 
"Tis ſomewhat more from Neptune to proceed, 
Than from a daughter of the ſea to ſpring :. 

"Thy fire is mortal; mine is Ocean's king. 

Secure of death, I thou'd contemn thy dart, 

Tho' naked, and impaſſable, depart. 
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He faid and threw: The trembling weapon paſs'd 
Through nine bull-hides, each under other plac'd 
On his broad ſhield, and ſtack within the laſt. 
Achilles wrench'd it out, and ſent again 

The hoſtile gift; the hoſtile gift was vain. 

He try'da third; a tough well-choſen ſpear; 


Th' inviolable body ſtood ſincere; 


Though Cygnus then did no defence provide, 

But ſcornſul offer'd his unſhiclded tide. 4 
Not otherwiſe th' impatient hero far'd, 

Than as a bull, incompaſs'd with a guard, 

Amid the circus roars, provok'd from far 

By fight of ſcarlet, and a ſanguine war: 


| They quit their ground; his bended horns clude; 


In vain purſuing, and in vain purſu'd. | 
Be ſore to farther fight he would advance, 
He ſtood conſidering, and ſurvey'd his lance. 
Doubts if he wielded not a wooden ſpear 
Without a point: He look'd; the point was there. 


Tbis is my hand, and this my lance, he ſaid, 


By which fo many thouſand foes are dead. 

O whither is their uſual virtue fled ! 

J had it once; and the Lyrneſſian wall, 
And Tenedos confeſs' d it in their fall. 

Thy ftreams, Caicus, roll'd a crimſon flood, 
And Thebes ran fed with her own natives blood, 
Twice Telephus employ'd this piercing ſteel, 
To wound him firſt, and afterwards to heal. 
The vigour of this arm was never vain 

And that my wonted proweſs I retain, 
Witneſs theſe heaps of laughter on the plain. 
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He fi; and doubtful of higformer: PREY 
To 8 new trial of his force proceeds. 

He choſe Menaetes from among the reſt ; = 

At him he launch'd his ſpear, and pierc'd his 5 — 
On the hard earth the Lycian knock 'd his head, 
And lay ſupine, and forth the ſpirit fled. 

Then thus the hero: Neither can 1 blame, 

The hand or javelin; both are ſtill the ſame. 

The ſame I will employ againſt this foe; | 
And wiſh but with the ſame ſucceſs to throw. 

So ſpoke the chief; and while he ſpoke he threw; 
The weapon with unerring fury flew, | 

At his left ſhoulder aim'd ; nor entrance found; 
But back, as from a rock, with ſwift rebound, 

_ Harmleſs return'd : A bloody mark appear d, 
Which with falſe joy the flatter'd hero cheer'd. 
Wound there was none; the blood that was in view 
The lance before from flain Menaetus drew. 

Headlong he leaps from off his lofty carr, 

And in cloſe fight on foot renews the war. 

Raging with high diſdain, repeats his blows; 

Nor ſhield nor armour can their force oppoſe; 
Huge cantlets of his buckler ſtrew the ground, 
And no defence in his bor'd arms is found. 

But on his fleſh no wound or blood is ſeen; 

The ſword itſelf is blunted on the ſkin. 

This vain attempt the chief no longer bears; 
But round his hollow temples and his ears — 
His buckler beats: The ſon of Neptune, ſtunn'd 
With theſe repeated buffets, quits his ground; 

A lickly ſweat ſucceeds, and ſhades of night: 
lnyerted nature ſwims before his ſight: 
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Th' inſulting victor preſſes on the more, 

And treads the ſteps thevanquiſh*d trode before; 
Nor reſt not reſpite gives: A ſtone there tay 
behind his trembling foe, and ſtopp'd his way. 
Achilles took th' advantage which he found, 
O'erturn'd, and puſh'd-him backward on the ground. 
His buckler held him under, while he preſs'd 

With both this knees above his panting breaſt. 
Unlac'd his heim; about his chin the twiſt - 

He ty'd, and ſoon the ſtrangled ſoul diſmiſs'd. 

Wich eager haſte he went to ſtrip the dead. 
The vaniſh'd body from his arms was flel. | 
His ſea-god ſire, t' immortalize his fame, 
Had turn'd᷑ it to the bird that bears his name. 

A truce ſucceeds the labours of this day, 
And arms ſufpended with 2 long delay. 
While Trojan walls are kept with watch and ward, 
"The Grecks before their trenches mount the guard. 
The feaft approach*d; when to the blue - ey d maid 
His vows for Cygnus lain the victor paid. 
And a white heifer on her altar laid. ; : 
The reeking intrails on the fire they threw; 
And to the gods the grateful odor flew : 
Heav'n had its part in ſacrifice; the reſt 
Was broil'd and roaſted for the future feaſt. 
The chief invited gueſts were ſet around; 
And hunger firſt afluag'd, the bowls were crown'd, 
Which in deep draughts their cares and labours 

drown'd. | 

The mellow barp did not their cars employ ; 
And mute was all the warlike ſymphony : 
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Diſcourſe, the food of ſouls, was their delight, 

And pleaſing chat prolong'd the ſummer's night. 

'T he ſubject, deeds of arms, and valour ſhown, | 

Or on the Frojan ſide, or on'their-own; 

Of dangers undertaken, fame atchiev*d, 

They talk'd by turns; the talk by turns reliev'd. 

What things but theſe cou'd fierce Achilles tell ? 

Or what cou'd fietce Achilles hear fo well? | 

The laſt great act perform'd, of Cygnus ſlain, 

Did moſt the martial audience entertain, 

Wond'ring to find a body free by fate 

From ſteel, and which cou'd ev'n that ſteel rebate: 

Amaz'd, their admiration they renew; | 

And ſcarce Pelides eou'd believe it true. 

Then Neſtor thus: What once this age has Known, 

In fated Cygnus, and in him alone, 

Thoſe eyes have ſeen in Caeneus long before, 

Vhoſe body not a thouſand ſwords cou'd bore. 

Cacneus in courage and in ſtrength exceil'd, 

And (till his Othrys with his fame is fill'd: 

But what did mot his martial deeds adorn, 

(Though ſince he chang'd his fex), a woman born. 
A novelty fo ſtrange, and full of fate, 

Bis liſt'ning audience aſk'd him to relate. 

Achilles thus commends their common ſuit; 

O father, firſt for prudence in repute, 

Tell, with that eloquence ſo much thy own, 

What thou haft heard, or what of Caeneus known : 

What was he; whence his change of ſex begun; 

What trophies, join'd in wars with thee, he won? 

Who conquer'd him; and in what fatal ſtrife 

1 he youth, without a wound, cou'd loſe his life? 
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Neleides then : Though tardy age and time 
Have ſhrupk my ſinews and dec;y'd my prime; 
Though much I have forgotten of my ſtore; | 
Yet not exhauſted, I remember more. 

Of all that arms atchiev'd, or peace deſign'd, 

That action till is freſher in my mind 

Than aught beſide. If reverend age ean give 
To faith a ſanction, in my third I live. | 

*T'was in my ſecond cent'ry I ſurvey'd - 
Young Caenis, then a fair 'Theijalian maid : 
Caenis the bright was born to high command, 
A princeſs, and a native of thy land, 

Divine Achilles; ev'ry tongue proclaim'd 

| Her beauty, and her eyes all hearts inflam'd. 

Peleus, thy fire, perhaps had ſought her bed, 

Among the reſt ; but he had either led 

Thy mother then, or was by promiſe ty'd : 

But ſhe to him, and all, alike her love deny'd. 
It was her fortune once to take her way | 

Along the ſandy margin of the fea: _ 

'The pow'r of Ocean view'd her as ſhe paſs'd, 

And lov'd as ſoon as ſeen, by force embrac'd. 

So fame reports. Her virgin treaſure ſeiz'd, 

And his new joys, the raviſher ſo pleas'd, 

That thus, tranſported, to the nymph he cry'd; 

Aſk what thou wilt, no pray'r thall be deny'd, 

This alſo Fame relates: Ihe haughty fair, 

Who not the rape, ev'n of a god, cou'd bear, 
This anſwer, proud, return'd: To mighty wrongs 

A mighty recompence, of right, belongs; 

Give me no more to ſutter ſuch a ſhame; 

But change the woman for a better name. 
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One gift forall : She faid; and white ſhe ka. 
A ſtern, majeſtic, manly tone ſhe took. 
A man ſhe was; and as the godhead ſwore, 
To Caeneus turn'd, who Caenis was before. 
To this the lover adds without requeſt : 
No force of ſtecl ſhou'd violate his breaſt. - 
Glad of the gift, the new-made warrior goes, 


And arms among the Greeks; and longs for equal foes. 
Now brave Perithous, bold Ixion's fon, 


The love of tair Hippodame had won. 

'The cloud-begotten race, half men, half beaſt, 
Invited, came to grace the nuptial feaſt: 

In a cool cave's receſs, the treat was made, 

Whoſe entrance trees with ſpreading boughs o erſhade. 

They late; and, ſummon'd by the bridegroom, came 

To mix with thoſe the Lapithacan name : 

Nor wanted I. The roofs with joy reſound, 

And Hymen, lo Hymen! rung around. 

Rais'd altars ſhone with holy fires ; the bride, 

Lovely herſelf (and lovely by her fide 

A bevy of bright nymphs, with ſober grace,) 

Came glitt'ring like a ſtar; and took her place. 

Her heay'nly form beheld, all wiſh'd her joy; 

And little wanted, but in vain, their withes all employ. 
For one, moſt brutal of the brutal brood ; 

Or whether wine or beauty fir'd his blood, 

Or both at once; beheld with luſttul eyes 

Ihe bride ; at once refolv'd to make his prize. 

Down went the board, and faſtning on her hair, 

He feiz'd with ſudden force the frighted fair. 

Twas Eurytus began: His beſtial kind 

His crime purſu'd; and cach as pleas'd his mind, 
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Or her, whom chance preſented, took; the feaſt 
An image of a taken town expreſs d. 
The cave refounds with female ſhrieks; we rife, 
Mad with revenge, to make a ſwift repriſe: 
And Theſeus firft : What frenzy has poſſeſs d, 
O Eurytus, he ery'd, thy brutal breaſt, 
To wrong Perithous, and not him alone, 
But while I live, two friends conjoin'd in one? 
To juſtify his threat, he thruſts aſide 
The crowd of Centaurs, and redeems the bride ; 


The monſter nought reply'd ; for words were vain; 


And deeds cou'd only deeds unjuſt maintain; 

But anſwers with his hand; and forward preſs'd, 
With blows redoubled on his face and breaſt. 

An ample goblet ſtood, of antic mold, 

And rough with figures of the riſing gold: 

The hero ſnatch'd it up, and toſs'd in air, 

Full at the front of the foul raviſher. 

He falls; and falling vomits forth a flood 

Of wine, and foam, and brains, and mingled blood. 


Half roaring, and half neighing through the hall, 


Arms! arms! the double form'd with fury call; 

To wreak their brother's death: A medley-flight 

Of bowls ant jars at firſt ſupply the fight; 

Once inſtruments of feaſts, but now of ſate : 

Wine animates their rage, and arms their hate, 
Bold Amycus, from the robb'd veitry brings 

The chalices of heav'n, and holy things 

Of precious weight; a ſconce, that hung on high, 

With tapers fill'd, to light the ſfacriſty, 

Torn from the cord, with his unhallox'd hand 

He threw amid the Lapithacan band: 
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On Celadan the ruin fell, and left 
His face of feature and of form bereft. 
So, when ſome braway facrificer knocks; + 
Before an altar led, an offer'd ox, ho Hy a: 
His eye-balls rooted ont, are thrown to Sc 
His noſe diſmantled, in his mouth is found, 
His jaws, cheeks, front, one undiſtinguiſh'd A 
Lege Belates, th' avenger, cou'd not brook; 
t, by the toot-a-maple-board he took; 
Ta turd at Amyeus; his chin it bent 
Againſt his cheſt, and down the centaur fent : 
Whom ſputtring bloody teeth, the ſecond blow 1 
Of his drawn {word difpatch'd toſhades below. 
Grineus was near; and caſt a furious look - + 
On the fide altar, cens'd with ſacred ſmoke, | 
And bright with flaming fires; the gods he cry'd; 
Have with their holy trade our hands ſapply'd: 
Why uſe we not their gifts? then from the floor 
An aitar-ſtone he heav'd, with all the load it bore: 
Altar and altar's freight together fle 
Where thickeſt thrang'd the Lapithaean crew; © 
And Broteus and at once Oryus flew :; 1 
Oryus mother, Mycale, was known 
Down from her ſphere to draw the lab'ring moon. 
Exadins cry'd, Unpuniſn'd ihall not go 
This fact, if arms are found agatilt the foe. 
He look'd about, where on a pine were ſpreac 
he votive horns of a ſtag's branching bead: 
At Grineus theſe he throws; ſo jult they fly, 
That the {harp antlers ſtuck in either eye. 
Breathleſs and blind he fell; with blood deſmear'd; 
His eye-balls, beat en out, hung dangling on bis beard! 
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Fierce Rhaetus from the hearth a burning brand 
Selects, and whirling waves; till from his hand 
The fire took flame; then datl'd it from the right, 
On fair Charaxus temples, near the fight : | 
Ihe whiſtling peſt came on, and pierc'd the bone, 
And caughtthe yellow hair, that ſhrivePd while it ſhone; 
Caught, hke dry ſtubble fir'd, or like ſeerwood ; 
Yet from the wound enſu'd no purple flood; 
But look'd a bubbling maſs of frying blood. 
His blazing locks ſent forth a crackling ſound ; 
And hiſs'd, like red hot iron, within the ſmithy drown'd. 
The wounded warrior ſhook his flaming hair, 
Then (what a team of horſe cou'd hardly rear) 
He heaves the threſhold-ſtone, but could not throw; 
The weight itſelf forbad the threaten'd blow; 
Which dropping from his lifted arms, came down 
Full on Cometes' bead, and cruſh'd his crown. 
Nor Rhaetus then retain'd his joy, but faid ; 
So by their fellows may our foes be ſped; 5 
Then, with redoubled ſtrokes he plies his head: 
The burning lever not deludes his pains, 
Hut drives the batter'd ſkull within the brains. 
Thus fluſh'd, the conqueror, with force renew'd, 
Evagrus, Dryas, Corythus, purſu'd : 
Firſt, Corythus, with downy cheeks, he flew ; 
Whoſe fall, when fierce Evagrus bad in view, 
He cry'd, What palm is from a beardleſs prey? 
Rhaetus prevents what more he had to ſay; 
And drove within his mouth the fiery death, 
Which enter'd hiſſing in, and choak'd his breath. 


At Dryas next he flew : But weary chance 
No longer wou'd the ſame ſucceſs advance, 
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For while he wairl'd in fiery cucles round * WT 

The brand, a ſharpen'd ſtake ſtrong Dryas found; 5 

And in the ſhoulder's joint inflicts the wound. 

The weapon ſtuck; which, roaring out with pain, 4 

He drew; nor longer durſt the fight maintain, _ , 5 

But tura'd his back, for fear; and fied amain. 

With him fied Orneus, with like dread poſſeſs d; 

Thaumas, and Medon wounded in the breaſt; 

And Mermeros in the late race renown'd, _ 

Now limping ran, and tardy with his wound. 

Pholus and Melancus from fight withdrew,  . _ 

And Abas maim'd, who boars encountriag flew: - 

And augur Aſtylos, whoſe art in vain 7 

From fight diſſuaded the four-footed train, | 5 

Now beat the hoof with Neſſus on the plain; 

Put to his fellow cry'd, be ſafely flow, 

Thy death deferr'd is due to great Alcides', bow. 
Mean time ſtrong Dryas urg'd his chance ſo well, 

That Lycidas, Areos, Imbreus fell; 

All, one by one, and fighting face to face: 

Crenaeus fied, to fall with more diſgrace : ©. 

For, fearful, while he look'd behind, he bore 

betwixt his noſe and front, the blow before. 

Amid the noiſe and tumult of the fray, 

Snoring, and drunk with wine, Aphidas lay; 

Ev'n then the bowl within his band he kept; 

And on a bear's rough hide ſecurely ſept. 

Him Phorbas with his flying dart transfix'd; 

Take thy next draught, with Stygian waters mix'd, 

And ſleep thy fill, th* jofulting victor cry'd; 

Lurpris'd with death unfelt, the Centaur dy'd; 
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The ruddy vomit, as he breath'd his ſoul, 
Repaſs'd his throat, and fill'd his empty bowl. 
I ſaw Petracus' arms employ'd around; 2 
A well-grown oak, to root it from the ground. 
This way and that he wrench'd the fibrous bands; 
The trunk was like a ſappling in his hands, 
And ſtill obey'd the bent; while thus he ſtood, 
Perithous' dart drove on, and nail'd him to the wood. 
Lycus and Chromys fell by him oppreſs'd: 
Helops and Dictys added to the reſt 
A nobler palm: Helops, through either ear 
Transfix'd, recerv'd the penetrating ſpear. 
This, Dictys ſaw; and ſciz'd with ſadden fright, 
Leapt headlong from the hill of ſteepy height; 
And cruth'd an aſh beneath, that con d not bear as: 
weight: | | 
The ſhatter'd tree receives his fall; and ſtrikes 
Within his full-blown paunch, the tharpen'd ſpikes. 
Strong Apharcus had heav'd a mighty ſtone, 
The fragment ofa rock; and wou'd havethrown ; 
But Theſeus with a club of harden'd oak; 5 


-— 


The cubit-bone of the bold Centaur broke; 

And left him maim'd;. nor ſeconded the ſtroke. 
Then leapt on tall Bianor's back; (who bore 

No mortal burden but his own before ;). 

Preſs'd with-his.knees:his ſides; the double man, | 
His ſpeed with ſpurs increas'd, unwiliing ran. 

One hand the hero faſten'd oa his locks: 

His other ply'd him with repeated ſtrokes. 

The club rung round his cars, and batter” d brows; 
He falls, and, laſhing vp his heels, his rig er Wipe 
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The ſame Herculean arms, Nedymnus wound, 
And lay by him Lycotas on the ground. 
And Hippaſus, whoſe beard his breaſt invades, 
And Ripheus, haunter of the wood-land ſhades; 
And Tereus us'd with mountain-bears to ſtrive, 
And from their dens to draw th' indignant beaſts alive. - 
Demoleon cou'd not bear this hateful ſight, | 
Or the long fortune of th* Athenian knight: 
But pull'd with all his force, to diſengage 
From earth a pine, the product of an age: 
The root (tuck faſt, the broken trunk he ſent 
At Lheſeus, Theſeus fruſtrates his intent, 
And leaps aſide, by Pallas warn'd, the blow 
To ſhun, (for fo he ſaid, and we believ'd it fv.) 
Yet not in vain th' enormous weight was caſt, 
Which Crantor's body ſunder'd at the waiſt. 
Thy father's ſquire, Achilles, and his care; 
Whom conquer'd in the Dolopeian war, 
Their king, his preſent ruin to prevent, 
A pledge of peace implor'd, to Peleus ſent. 

Thy lire, with grieving eyes, beheld his fate, 
Aud cry'd, Not long, lov'd Crantor, ſhalt thou wait 
Thy vow'd revenge. At once he ſaid, and threw 
His aſhen ſpear, which quirer'd as it flew ; 
With all kis force and all his foul apply'd, 
The ſharp point enter'd in the centaur's ſide. 
Both hands, to wrench it out, the monſter join'd, 
And wrench' it out, and left but ſteel behind. 
Stuck in his lungs it ſtood ; inrag'd he rears 
His hoofs, and down to ground thy father bears, 
Thus trampled under foot, his ſhield defends 
His head, his other hand the lance protends. 

Vor. IV. H. 
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Ev'n while he lay extended on the duſt, 

He ſped the centaur with one ſingle thruſt. 

Two more, bis lance before trausfix'd from far; 

And two his ſword had lain in cloſer war. 

To theſe was added Dorylas, who ſpread 

A bull's two goring horns around his head : 

With theſe he puſh'd, in blood already dy'd: 

Him, fearleſs, 1 approach'd, and thus defy'd ; 

Now monſter, now, by proof it ſhall appear, 

Whether thy horas are ſharper or my ſpear. 

At this, I threw ; for want of other ward, 

He lifted up his hand, his front to guard. 

His hand it paſs'd, and fix'd it to his brow; 

Loud ihquts of ours attend the lucky blow. 

Him Pelcus finiſh'd, with a ſecond wound, 

Which through the navel pierc'd, he reel'd around; 

And dragg'd his dangling bowels on the ground; 

Trod what he dregg'd, and what he trod he cruſh'd, 

And to his mother-earth, with empty belly rulh'd. 
Nor cou'd thy form, O Cyllarus, foreſlow 

Thy fate, (if form to monſters men allow ;) 

Juſt bloom'd thy beard, thy beard of golden hue; 

Thy locks in golden waves about thy ſhoulders flew ; 

Sprightly thy look; thy ſhapes in ev'ry part 

So clean, as might inſtruct the ſculptor's art: 

As far as man extended, where began | 

The bealt, the beaſt was equal to the man; 

Add but a horſe's head and neck, and he, 

O Caſtor, was a courſer worthy thee : | 

So was his back proportion'd for the ſeat ; 

So roſe his brawny cheſt, ſo ſwiftly mov'd his feet. 
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Coal black his colour, but like it jet it ſhone; 
His legs and flowing tail were white alone. 
Belov'd by many maidens of his kind 

But fair Hylonome poſſeſs d his mind: 
Hylonome, for features and for face, 

Excelling all the nymphs of double race: 

Nor leſs her blandiſhments than beauty move; 
At once both loving, and confeſling love. 

For him ſhe dreſs'd; for him, with female care, 
She comb'd and ſet in curls her auborn hair. 

Of roſes, violets, and lillies mix dl, 

And ſprigs of flowing roſemary betwixt, 

She form'd the chaplet that adorn'd her front: 
In waters of the Pegaſacan fount, 

And in the ſtreams that from the fountain play, 
She walh'd her face, and bath'd her twice a day. 
The ſcarf of furs, that hung below her fide, 

Was ermin, or the panther's ſpotted pride; 
Spoils of no common beaſt. With equal flame 
They lov'd; their ſylvan pleaſures were the ſame : 
All day they hunted; and when day expir'd, 
Together to Tome ſhady cave retir'd. 

Invited to the nuptials, both repair; 

And ſide by fide they both engage in war. 

Uncertain from what hand, a flying dart 

At Cyllarus was ſent, which pierc'd his heart. 
The javelin drawn from out the mortal wound, 
He faints with ſtagg'ring ſteps, and ſeeks the ground : 
The fair within her arms receiv'd his fall, 

And ſtrove his wand'ring ſpirits to recal ; 

And while her hand the ſtreaming blood oppos'd, 
Joia'd face to face, his lips With hers ſhe clos'd. 
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Stiffled with kiſſes, a ſweet death he dies; 

She fills the fields with undiſtinguiſh'd cries : 

At leaſt her words were in her clamour drown'd, 
For my ſtunn'd ears receiv'd no vocal found : 

In madaeſs of her grief, ſhe ſeiz'd the dart 

New drawn, and reeking from her lover's heart; 
To her bare boſom the ſharp point apply'd; 
And wounded fell; and falling by his fide, 
Embrac'd him in herarms, and thus embracing, dy'd. 

Ev'n ſtill methinks 1 fee Phaeocomes; = 
Strange was his habit, and as odd his dreſs. 23 
Six lions hides, with thongs together faſt, 

His upper part defended to his waiſt; 

And where man ended, the continued veſt 
Sprezd on his back the hoofs and trappings of a beaſt, 
A ſtamp too heavy for a team to draw: 

(It ſeems a fable, though the fact 1 ſaw;) 

He threw at Pholon; the deſcending blow 
Divides the Kull, and cleaves his head in two. 
The brains, from noſe and mouth, and either ear, 
Came iſſuing out, as through a colendar 

The curdled milk; or from the preſs the whey, 
Driv'n down by weights above, is drain'd away. 

But bim, while ſtooping down to ſpoil the ſlain, 
Fierc'd through the paunch, I tumbled on the plain. 
Then Chthonyus, and Teleboas I ſlew : 

A fork the former arm'd; a dart his fellow threw, 
The javelin wounded me; (behold the Kar.) 

Then was my time to ſeek the Trojan war; 

Then was I Hector's match in open field ; 

But he was then unborn; at laft a child: 
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Now I am nothing. I forbear to tell 

By Periphantas how Pyretus fell ; 
The Centaur by the knight; nor will 1 ſtay | 
On Amphyx, or what deaths he dealt Mak day | 
What honour with a pointleſs lance he won, 
Stuck in the front of a four-footed man ; 
What fame young Macareus obtain'd in fight; 
Or dwell on Neſſus, now return'd from flight. 
How prophet Mopſus, not alone divin'd, 

Whoſe valour equall'd his foreſeeing mind. 
Already Caeneus, with his conquering hand, 
Had flaughter'd five, the boldeſt of their band. 

Pyrachmus, Helymus, Antimachus, 
Bromus the brave, and ſtronger Stiphelus. 
Their names I number'd, and remember well, | 
No trace remaining by what wounds they fell, 1 
Latreus, the bulkieſt of the double race, 
Whom the ſpoil'd arms of flain Haleſus grace, 
In years retaining. ſtill his youthful might, 
Though his black hairs were interſpers'd with white, 
Betwixt th' imbattled ranks began to prance, 
Proud of his helm and Magedonian lance; 
And rode the ring around; that either hoſt | [ 
Might hear him, while he made this empty boaſt. 1 
And from a ſtrumpet ſhall we ſuffer ſhame, | 
For Caenis (till, not Caeneus is thy name: 
And till the native ſoftneſs of thy kind 
Prevails, and leaves the woman in thy mind ? 
Remember what thou wert; what price was paid 
To change thy ſex ; to make thee not a maid; 
And but a man in ſhew : Go, card and ſpin; 
And leave the buſineſs of the war to men. 
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While thus the boaſter exercis'd his pride, 
"The fatal ſpear of Caeneus reach'd his ſide: 
Juſt in the mixture of the kinds it ran, 
Bet wixt the nether beaſt and upper man: 
The monſter, mad with rage, and ſtung with ſmart, 
His lance directed at the hero's heart: 
It ſtruck; but bounded from his harden'd breaſt, 
Like hail from tiles, which the ſafe houſe inveſt. 
Nor ſeem'd the ſtroke with more effect to come 
Than a ſmall peeble falling on a drum. — 
He next his faulchion try'd in cloſer fight; 2 
But the keen faulchion had no pow'r to bite. 
He thruſt; the blunted point return'd again: 


Since downright blows, he cry'd, and thruſts are vein,, 


Ln prove his fide: In ſtrong embraces held 

Lie prov'd his fade; his ſide the ſword repell'd: 

His hollow belly echo'd to the ſtroke; 

Untouch'd his body as a ſolid rock; | 

Aim'd at his neck at laſt the blade in ſhivers broke. 
Th' impaſſive knight ſtood idle, to deride, 

His rage, and offer'd oft his naked ſide: 

At length, Now monſtery, in thy turn he cry'd, 

Try thou the ſtrength of Caeneus. At the word 

He thrult, and in his ſhoulder plung'd the ſword. 

Then writh'd bis hand; and as he drove it down 

Pcep in his breaſt, made many wounds in one. 
Ihe centaurs ſaw enrag'd th' unhop'd ſucceſs, 

And ruſting on in crowds together preſs; 

At him, and him alone, their darts they threw; 

Kepuls'd, they from his fated body flew, 

Amaz'd they ſtood; till Monychus began, 

O Game, a nation conquer'd by a man! 
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A voman- man! yet more a man is he 


Than all our race; and what he was are we. F 


Now, what avail our nerves? the united force 

Of two the ſtrongeſt creatures, man and horſe ? 

Nor goddeſs-born, nor of Ixion's ſeed 

We ſeem, (a lover built for Juno's hell,) 

Maſter'd by this half man. Wholf mountains throw 
With woods at once, and bury him below. 

This only way remains. Nor need we doubt | 
To choak the ſoul within, though not to force it out. 
Heap weights, inſtead of wounds. He chanc'd to fee 
Where ſouthern ſtorms had rooted vp a tree; 

This, rais'd from earth, againſt the foe he threw; 
Th exemple ſhewn, bis fellow brutes brutes purſue. 
With foreſt- loads the warrior they invade; . 
Othrys and Pelion ſoon were void of ſhade ; k 
And ſpreading groves were naked mountains made. q 
Preſs'd with the burden, Cacneus pants fur breath, 
And on his ſhoulders bears the wooden-death. 

To heave th' intolerable weight he tries; 
At length it role above his mouth and eyes: 

Yet (till he heaves, and, ſtruggling with deſpair, 
Shakes all aſide, and gains a gulp of air: 

A ſhort relief, which but prolongs his pain; 

He faints by fits, and then reſpires again: 

At laſt the burden only nods above, 

As when an earthquake ſtirs th' Idaean grove. 

Doubtful his death; he ſuffocated ſeem'd 

To molt, but otherwiſe our Mopſus deem'd; 

Who ſaid he ſaw a yellow bird ariſe | 

From out the pile, and cleave the liquid ſkies: 
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I faw it too, with golden feathers bright; 
Nor e' re before beheld fo ſtrange a ſight. 
Whom Mopſus viewing, as it foar'd around 


Our troop, and heard the pinnions rattling found; 


All hail he cry'd, thy country's grace and love ! 
Once firſt of men below; now firſt of birds above. 


Its author to the ſtoty gave belief: 


For us, our courage was increas d by gricf. 
Aſham'd to ſee a ſingle man, puriu'd 
With odds, to ſink beneath a multitude; K 
We puſh'd the toe, and forc'd to ſhameful flight; 
Part fell, and part eſcap'd by favour of the night. 
This tale, by Neſtor told, did much diſpleaſe 
Tlepolemus, the ſeed of Hercules; ö 
For, often he had heard his father ſay, 
That he himſelf was preſent at the fray, 
And more than ſhar'd the glories of the day. 
Old chronicle, he ſaid, among the reſt, 
You might have nam'd Alcides at the leaſt: 
Is he not worth your praiſe? the Pylian prince 


Sigh'd e'gr he ſpoke, then made this proud defence, 


My former woes in long oblivion drown'd, 
I wou'd have loſt; but you renew the wound: 
Better to paſs him o'er, than to relate 
The cauſe I have your mighty fire to hate. 
His fame has fill'd the world, and reach'd the ſky; 
(Which, Oh, I wiſh, with truth, I cou'd deny!) 
We praiſe not Hector, though his name we know 
Is great in arms; 'tis hard to praiſe a foe. 

He, your great father, levell'd to the ground 
Meſſenia's tow'rs ; no better fortune found 
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Elis, and Pylos; that a neighb'ring ſtate, | 
And this my own ; both guiltleſs of their fate. 

To pak the reſt, twelve, wanting one, he ſlew, 
My brethren, who their birth from Neleus drew ; 
All youths of early promiſe, had they liv'd ; 
By him they periſh'd : I alone ſurviv'd. 
The reſt were eaſy conqueſt: But the fate 
Of Periclymenos is wondrous to relate. | 
To him, our common grandiire of the main again. 
Had given to change his form; and, chang'd, reſume 
Vary'd at pleaſure, every ſhape he try'd; 
And in all beaſts Alcides ſtill defy'd : 
Vanquiſh'd on earth, at length he ſoar'd abvre ; 
Chang'd to the bird that bears the bolt of Jove. 
The new diſſembled eagle, now endu'd 
With beak and pounces, Hercules purſu'd ; 
And cuff'd his manly checks, and tore his face: 
Then fafe retir'd, and tow'r'd in empty ſpace. 
Alcides bore not long his flying foe; 
But bending his inevitable bow, 
Reach'd him in air, ſuſpended as he ſtood ; 
And in his pinnion fix'd the feather'd wood. 
Light was the wound; but in the finew hung 
The point; and his diſabled wing unſtrung. 
He wheel'd in air, and ſtretch'd his vans in vain ; 
His vans no longer cou'd his flight ſuſtain; 
For while one gather'd wind, one, unſupply'd, 
Hung drooping down, nor pois'd his other fide ; 
He fell: The ſhaft that ſlightly was impreſs'd, 
Now from his heavy fall with weight increas'd, 


Drove through his neck, aflant; he ſpurns the ground; 


And the foul iſſues through the weazon's wound. 
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Now, brave commander of the Rhodian ſeas, 
What praiſe is due from me to Hercules ? 
_ Silence is all the vengeance I decree * 
For wy ſlain brothers; but 'tis peace with tes, 
Thus with a flowing tongue old Neſtor ſpoke ; 
Then, to full bowls each other they provoke; 
At length, with wearineſs and wine oppreſs'd, 
They riſe from table, and withdraw to reſt. 
The fire of Cygnus, monarch of the main, 
Mean time, laments his ſon, in battle flain: 
And vows the victor's death; nor vous in vain- 
For nine long years the ſmother'd pain he bore ; 
(Achilles was.not ripe for fate before :) 
Then when he ſaw the promis'd hour was near, 
He thus beſpoke the god that guides the year. 
Immortal offspring of my brother Jove; 
My brighteſt nephew, and whom. belt | love, 
Whoſe hands were join'd with mine, to raite the wall 
Of tott'ring Troy, now nodding to her. fall ; 
Doſt thou not mourn our pow'r emplcy'd in vain; 
And the defend:rs of our city lain ? 
To paſs the reſt, cou'd noble Hector lie 
Unpity'd, dragg'd around his native Troy ? 
And yet the murd'rer lives; Himtelf by far 
A greater plagve, than atl the waſteful war : 
He lives, the proud Pelides lives, to boaſt 
Our town deftroy'd, our common labour loſt ! 
O, cou'd l meet him! but I wiſh too late: 
To prove my trident is not in his fate! 
But let him try (for that's allow'd) thy dart, 
And pierce his only penetrable part. 
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Apollo bows to the ſuperior throne 
And to his uncle's anger adds his own. 

Then in a cloud involv'd, he takes his flight, 
Where Greeks and Trojans mix'd in mortal fights 
And found out Paris, lurking where he ſtood, 
And ſtain'd his arrows with plebeian blood: 
Phoebus to him alone the god confeſs'd ; 

Then to the recreant knight, he thus addreſs'd. 
Doſt thou not bluſh to ſpend thy ſhafts in vain 
On a degenerate and ignoble train ? | 

If fame, or better vengeance be thy care, 

There aim; and with one arrow end the war. 

He ſaid; and thew'd from far the blazing ſhield 
And tword, which but Achilles none cou'd wield; 
And how he mov'd a god, and mow'd the ſtanding 
Ihe deity himſelf directs aright ſheld, 
'Th' invenom'd ſhaft, and wings the fatal flight. 

Thus fell the foremott of the Greeian name, 
And he, the baſe adult'rer, boaſts the fame: 

A ſpectacle to glad the Trojan train, 

And plcaic old Priam, after Hector ain, 

I by a female hand he had foretcen 

ile was to die, his wilk had rather been 

The lance and double axe of the ſair warrious queen. 
Aad now the terror of the Trojan field, 

The Grecian honour, ornament, and ſhield, 

High on a pile, th' unconauer'd chief is plac'd, 

1 he god that arm'd him firit, conſum'd at lait : 

Of all the mighty man, the ſmall remains, 

Alittle urn, and ſcarcely fill'd, contains. 

Yet great in Homer, till Achilles hves, 

And equal to himſ{clf, himſelf ſurvives. 
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His buckler owns its former lord: and brings 
New cauſe of ſtrife betwixt contending kings; 
Who worthieſt after him his ſword to wield, 
Or wear his armour, or ſuſtain his ſhield. 
Ev'n Diomede fate mute, with down-caſt eyes; 
Conſcious of wanted worth to win the prize : 
Nor Menelaus prefum'd theſe arms to claim, 
Nor he the king of men, a greater name. 
Two rivals only roſe; Laertes' ſon, 
1 And the vaſt bulk of Ajax Telamon. 
| The king, who cheriſh'd. each, with equal love, 
And, from himſelf all envy wou'd remove, 
Left both to be determin'd by the laws; 
And to the Grecian chiefs transferr'd the cauſe. 
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HE chiefs were {t; the ſoldiers crown'sd the field : 
4 To theſe the matter of the ſevenfold thickd 
Uptlarted fierce z and kindled with diſdain; 
E.agcr to ſpeak, unable to contain 3 
His boiling rage, he rowl'd his eyes around 
be ſhore, and Grecian gallies hall'd a-ground. | 
Then ſtretching out his hands, O Jove! he cry'd, | 
Muſt then our cauſe before the fleet be try'd ! 
And dares Ulyiles for the prize contend, 
In ſight of what he durſt not once defend? 
But baſcly fled that memorable day, | 
Waen 1 from Hector's hands redeem'd the naming Prey» 
So much ' tis ſafer at the noiſy bar 
With words to flouriſh than ingage in war. 
By different methods we maintain our right, 
Nor am I made to talk, nor he to fight. 
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In bloody fields I labour to be great; 

His arms are a ſmooth tongue, and ſoft deceit: 
Nor need | ſpeak my deeds, for thoſe you ſee, 
The ſun and day are witneſſes for me. 

Let him who we unſeen relate his own, 

And vouch the ſilent ſtars, and conſcious moon; 
Great is the prize demanded, I confeſs, 

But ſuch an abject rival makes it leſs; 

That gift, thoſe honours, he but hop'd to gain, 
Can leave no room for Ajax to be vain : 
Loſing he wins, becauſe his name will be 
Enobled by defeat, who durſt contend with me. 
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Were my known valour queſtion'd, yet my blood, 


Without that plea, wou'd make my title good. 
My fire was Telamon whoſe arms, employ'd 
With Hercules, theſe Trojan walls deſtroy'd; 
And who before with Jaſon, ſent from Greece 
In the firſt ſhip brought home the golden fleece : 
Great Telamon from Aacns derives | 
His birth (th' inquiſitor of guilty lives 

In ſhades below, where Siſiphus, whoſe ſon 


This thief is thought, rouls up the reſtleſs heavy ſtone.) 


Juſt Xacus the king of gods, above 

Begot: Thus Ajax is the third from Jove. 
Nor ſhou'd I feek advantage from my line, 
Unleſs, Achilles, it were mix'd with thine. 
As next of kin Achilles' arms I claim; 
This fellow wou'd ingraft à foreign name, 
Upon our ſtock, and the Siſyphian ſecd 

By fraud and theft aſſerts his father's breed. 
Then mult I loſe theſe arms, becauſe I came 
To fight uncall'd, a voluntary name, 
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Nor ſhunn'd the cauſe, but offer'd you my aid, 

While he, long lurking, was to war betray'd ? 

Forc'd to the field he came, but in the rear; 

And feign'd diſtraction to conceal his fear: 

Till one more cunning caught him in the ſnare ; 

(Illi for himſelf) and dragg'd him into war. 

Now let a hero's arms a coward veſt, 

And he who ſhunn'd all honours, gain the beſt : 

And let me ſtand excluded from my right, {[fighrt. 
Robb'd of my kinſman's arms, who firſt Lhe in 
Better for us at home had he ns 

Had it been true, the madneſs which he feign'd, 

Or fo believ'd ; the lefs had been our ſhame, [name ; 
The leſs tis counſell'd crime which brands the Grecian 
Nor Philoctetes had been left inclos'd n 

ln a bare iſle, to wants aud pains expos'd ; 

Where to the rocks, with ſolitary groans 

His ſuff*rings and our baſeneſs he bemoans; 

And withes (ſo may heav'n his wiſh fulfill) 

The due reward to him who caus'd his ill. 

Now he with us to Troy's deſtruction ſworn 

Our brother of the war, by whom are born 

Alcides' arrows, pent in narrow bounds — 
With cold and hunger pinch'd, and pain'd with 8 
To find him food and cloathing muſt employ 
Againſt the birds the ſhafts due to the fate of Troy. 
Yet (till he lives, and lives from treaſon free, 
Becauſe he left Ulyſles* company. 

Poor Palamede might wiſh, io void of aid, 

Rather to have been left, than fo to death betray'd: 
The coward bore the man immortal ſpight, 

Who ſham'd him out of madneſs into fight. 
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Nor daring otherwiſe to vent his hate, 
Accus'd him firſt of treaſon to the (tatez 
And then for proof produc'd the golden ſtore 
Himſelf had hidden in his tent before. | 
Thus of two champions he depriv'd our hoſt, 
By exile one, and one by treaſon loſt. 

Thus fights Ulyſſes; thus his fame extends; 

A formidable man but to his friends : 

Great, for what greatneſs is in words and ſound, 
Ev'n faithfui Neſtor leis in both is found: 

But, that he might without a rival reign,” 

He left this faithiul Neſtor on the plain; 
Forſook his friend, ev'n at his utmoſt need, 
Who, tir'd and tardy with his wounded ſteed, 
Cry'd out for aid, and call'd him by his name; 
But cowardice has neither ears nor ſhame. 
Thus fied the good old man, bereft of aid, 
And for as much as lay ia him, betray d. 
That this is not a fable forg'd my me, 

Like one of his, an VUiyilcan lie, a 

I vouch ev'n Diomede, who, though his friend, 
Cannot that act excuſe, much lets defend: 


He call'd him back aloud, and tax'd his fear; 


And ſure enough he heard, but durſt not hear. 
The gods with equal eyes on mortals look, 

He juſtly was forſaken, who forſook : 

Wanted that ſuccour he reſus'd to lend, 

Found ex'ry fellow ſuch another friend: 

No wonder if he roar'd that all might hear; 

His clocution was increas'd by fear: 

1 heard, I ran, I found him cut of breath, 

Pale, treaibling, and half dead with tear of death. 


F 
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Though he had judg'd himſelf by his own laws, 
And ſtood condemn'd, I help'd the common cauſe; 
With my broad buckler hid him from the foe; 
(Ev*n the Thield trembled as he lay below ;) 
And from impending fate the coward freed: 
Good Heav'n forgive me for ſo bad a deed! 
If ſtill he will perſiſt, and urge the ſtrife, 
Firſt let him give me back his forfeit life: 
Let him return to that opprobrious field; 
Again creep under my protecting ſnield: 
Let him lie wounded, let the foe be near, 
And let his quiv'ring heart confeſs his fear; 
There put him in the very jaws- of fate; 
And let him plead his cauſe in that eſtate. 
And yet, when ſnatch'd' from death, when from below 
My lifted ſhield I loos'd, and let him go; 
Good heav'ns how light he roſe! with what a bound 
He ſprung from earth, forgetful of his wound! 
How freſh, how eager then his feet to ply ! 
Who had not ſtrength to ſtand, had ſpeed to fly. 
Hector came on, and brought the gods along; 
Fear ſeiz'd alike the feeble and the ſtrong; 
Fach Greek was an Ulyfles; ſuch a dread 
Th' approach, and ev'n the ſound of Hector bred. 
Him, fluth'd with flaughter, and with conqueſt crown” d, 
met, and overturn'd him to the ground; 
When after, matchleſs, as he deem'd, in might, 
He challeng'd all our hoſt to fingle fight : 
All eyes were fix'd on me; the lots were thrown ; 
But for your champion I was wiſh'd alone : 
Your vows were heard; we fought, and neither yield : 


Yet I return'd unvenquith'd from the held. 
Vor. IV. | I 
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With Jove to friend th' inſulting Trojan came, 
And menac'd us with force, our fleet with flame: 
Was it the ſtrength of this tongue-valiant lord, 
In that black hour, that ſav'd you from the ſword ? 

Or was my breaſt expos'd alone, to brave 

A thouſand ſwords, a thouſand ſhips to ſave ? 
The hopes of your return! and can you yield, 

For a ſav'd fleet, leſs than a ſingle ſhield ? 

Think it no boaſt, O Grecians, if I deem. 
Theſe arms want Ajax, more than Ajax them; 
Or I with them an equal honour ſhare; © 

They honour'd to be worn, and 1 to wear. 
Will he compare my courage with his flight? 
As well he may compare the day with night. 
Night is indeed the province of his reign: 

Let all his dark exploits no more contain ? 
Than a ſpy taken, and a {lceper ſlain; : 
A prieſt made pris'ner, Pallas made a prey ; 

But none of all theſe actions done by day: 

Nor avght of theſe was done, and Diomede away. 

If on ſuch petty merits you confer | 

So vaſt a prize, let each his portion ſhare; 

Make a juſt dividend; and, if not all, 

The greater part to Diomede will fall. 

But why, for I:hacus ſuch arms as thoſe, 

Who naked and by night invades his foes ? 

The glitt'ring helm by moonlight will proclaim 

'The latent robber, and prevent his game: 

Nor cou'd he hold his tott'ring head upright 

Beneath that motion, or ſuſtain the weight ; 

Nor that right arm cou'd toſs the beamy lance; 

Much leſs the left that ampler ſhield advance; 
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Pond'rous with precious weight, and rough with coſt 
Of the round world in riſing gold emboſs d; 
That orb would ill become his hand to wield, 
And look as for the gold he ſtole the ſhield; 
Which, ſhou'd your error on the wretch beſtow, 
It would not frighten, but allure the foe. 
Why aſks he what avails him not in fight, 
And wou'd but cumber and retard his flight, 
In which his only excellence is plac'd ? | 
You give him death, that intercept his haſte. 
Add, that his own is yet a maiden ſhield, 
Nor the leaſt dint has ſuffer'd in the field, 
Guiltleſs of fight; mine, batter'd, hew'd, and bor'd, 
Worn out of ſervice, mult forſake his lord. 
What farther need of words our right to ſcan ? 
My arguments are deeds; let actions ſpeak the man. 
Since from a champion's arms the ſtrife aroſe, 
So caſt the glorious prize amid the foes : 
Then fend us to redeem both arms and ſhield, 
And let him wear who wins em in the field. 

He ſaid : A murmur from the multitude, 
Or ſomewhat like a ſtiffled ſhout enſu'd; 
Till from his ſeat aroſe Laertes' fon, 
Look'd down a while, and paus'd e'er he begun; 
Then to th' expecting audience rais'd his look, 
And not without prepar'd attention ſpoke : 
Soft was his tone, and ſober was his face; 
Action his words, and words his action grace. 

If Heav'n, my lords, had heard aur common pray'r, 
Theſe arms had caus'd no quarrel for an heir; 
Still great Achilles had his own poſſeis'd, 
And we with great Achilles bad been blefy'd: 
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But ſince hard Fate, and Heay'n's ſevere decrec, 
Have raviſh'd him away. from you and mc, . 
(At this he ſigh'd, and wip'd his eyes, and drew, 
Or ſeem'd to draw, ſome drops of kindly dew) 
Who better can ſucceed Achilles loſt, | 
Than he who gave Achilles to your hoſt? 
This only I requeſt, that ncither he 3 
May gain, by being what he ſeems to be, 

A ſtupid thing, nor I may loſe the prize, 

By having ſenſe, which heav'n to him denies; 
Since, great or ſmall, the talent I enjoy d 
Was ever in the common cauſe employ d: 
Nor let my wit and wonted eloquence, 

Which oſten has bern us'd in your defence, 
And in my own, this ouly time be brought 
To bear againſt myſelf, and deem'd a fault: 
Make not a crime where nature made it none; 
For ev'ry man may freely uſe his own. 

The deeds of long deſcended anceſtors 

Are but by grace of imputation ours, 

Theirs in effect; but fince he draws his line 
From Jove, and ſeems to plead a right divine; 
From Jove, like him, I claim my pedigree, 
And am deſcended in the fame degree: 

My fire, Laertes, was Arceſius' heir, 

Arceſius was the ſon of Jupiter: 

No parricide, no baniſh'd man is known, 

In all my line: Let him excuſe his own, 
Hermes enobles too my mother's fide, 

By both my parents to the gods ally'd : 

But not becauſe that on the female part 

My blood is better, dare I claim deſert; 
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Or that my fire from parricide is free; 

But judge my merit betwixt him and me: 

The prize be to the beſt; provided yet 

That Ajax for a while his kin forget, 

And his great fire, and greater uncle's name, 

To fortify by them his feeble claim : 

| Be kindred and relation ſet aſide, | 

And honour's cauſe by laws of honour try'd : 

For if he plead proximity of blood, 

That empty title is with eaſe withſtood. 

Peleus, the hero's ſire, more nigh than he, 

And Pyrrhus, his undonbted progeny, 

Inherit firſt theſe trophies of the field; 

To Seyros, or to Pthya, ſend the ſhield : 

Aad Teucer has an uncle's right; yet he 

Waves his pretenſions, Hor contends with me. 

Then ſince the cauſe on pure deſert is plac'd, 

Whence thall I take my riſe, what reckon laſt ? 

I not preſume on ev'ry act to dwell, 

But take theſe few, in order as they fell. 
Thetis, who knew the fates, apply'd her care 

To keep Achilles in diſguiſe from war; 

And, till the threat'ning wflnence were paſt, 

A woman's habit on the hero calt ; 

All eyes were cozen'd by the borrow'd veſt, 


And Ajax (never witer than the ref) 

Found no Pelides there: At length I came, 

Wich protſer'd wares to this pretended dame; 

She, not diſcover'd by her mein or voice, | 

Betray'd her manhood by her manly choice; 
12 
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And while on female toys her fellows look, - 
Graſp'd in her warlike hand, a javelin ſhook ; 
Whom by this act reveal'd, 1 thus beſpoke : 

O goddeſs-born ! reſiſt not Heav'n's decree ; 
The fall of Ilium is reſerv'd for thee. | 
Then ſeiz'd him, and, produc'd in open light, 
Sent bluſhing to the field the fatal knight. 
Aline then are all his actions of the war; 
Great Telephus was conquer'd by my ſpear, 
And after cur'd. To me the Thebans owe, 
Leſbos and Tenedos, their overthrow; 
Syros and Cylla! Not on all to dwell, 

By me Lyrneſus and ſtrong Chryſa fell: 
And fince I ſent the man who Hector flew, 

To me the noble Hector's death is due: 
Thoſe arms I put into his living band; 

Thoſe arms, Pelides dead, 1 now demand. 


When Greece was injur'd in the Spartan prince, 


And met at Aulis to revenge th' offence, 


"'T'was a dead calm, or adverſe blaſts that reign'd, 


And in the port the wind-bound fleet detain'd. 
Bad ſigns were ſeen, and oracles ſevere 

Were daily thunder'd in our general's ear; 

1 hat by his daughter's blood we mult appeaſe 
Piana's kindled wrath, and free the ſeas. 
Aﬀection, int'reſt, fame, his heart aſſail'd; 
Put ſoon the father o'er the King prevail'd: 
Hold, on himſelf he took the pious crime, 

As angry with the gods as they with him. 

No ſubject cou'd ſuſtain their ſov'reign's look, 
Till this hard enterprize 1 undertook: 


; 
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I only durſt th' imperial pow'r controul, 

And undermin'd the parent in his ſoul; 

Forc'd him t' exert the king for common good, 
And pay our ranſom with his daughter's blood. 
Never was cauſe more difficult to plead, 

Than where the judge againſt himſelf decreed : 
Yet this I won by diut of argument; 

The wrongs his injur'd brother underwent, 
And his own office, ſham'd him to conſent. 


Twas harder yet to move the mother's mind; 


And to this heavy taſk was I deſign'd : 
Reaſons againſt her love I knew were vain; 


I circumvented whom I could not gain : 
Had Ajax been employ'd, our flacken'd fails 
Had (till at Aulis waited happy gales. 


Arriv'd at Troy, your choice was fix'd on me, 


A fearleſs envoy, fit for a bold embaſſy: 
Secure, | cuter'd through the hoſtile court, 
Glitt'ring with ſteel, and crouded with reſort: 
There, in the midſt of arms, I plead our cauſe, 
Urge the foul rape, aud violated laws ; 

Accuſe the foes, as author of the ſtrife, _ 
Reproach the raviſher, demand the wife. 
Priam, Antenor, and the wiſer ſcw, 

I moy'd; but Paris and his lawleſs crew 
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Scarce held their hands and lifted ſwords, but ſtood 


In act to quench their impious thirſt of blood: 

This Menalaus knows, expos'd to ſhare 

With me the rough preludium of the war. 
Endleſs it were to tell what J have done, 

In arms, or council, ſince the ſiege begun. 
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The firſt encounter's paſt; the foe repell'd; 

They ſkulk'd within the town; we kept the field: 
War ſeem'd aſleep for nine long years ; at length 
Both ſides reſolv d to puſh; we try'd our ſtrength. 
Now what did Ajax while our arms took breath, 
Vers'd only in the groſs mechanic trade of death? 
If you require my deeds; with ambuſh'd arms 

I trapp'd the foe, or tir'd with falſe alarms; 
Secur'd the {hips z drew lines along the plain; 
The fainting chear'd ; chaſtisꝰd the rebel train 5 


Provided ſorage; our ſpent arms renew'd, [purſu'd, 
Employ'd at home, or ſent abroad, the common cauſe 


The king, deluded in a dream by Jove, 


Deſpair'd to take the town, and order'd to remove. 


VM hat ſubject durſt arraign the pow'r ſupreme, 
Producing jove to juſtify his dream? 

Ajax might with the ſoldiers to retain 

From ſhameful flight, but withes were in vain. 
As wanting of effect had been his words, 
Such as of courſe his thund'ring tongue affords. 
But did this boaſter threaten, did he pray, 

Or by his own example urge their ſtay ? 
None, none of theſe, but ran himſelf away. 

1 faw him run, and was aſham'd to ſee ; 

Who ply's his feet ſo faſt to get aboard as he? 


Then ſpeeding through the place, I made a ſtand, 


And loudly cry'd, O baſe, degenerate band, 
To leave a town already in your hand! 

Aſter ſo long expence of blood for fame, 
To bring home nothing but perpetual ſhame! 
Theſe words, or what I have forgotten ſince, 
For grief inſpir'd me then with cloquence) 
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Reduc'd their minds; they leave the crouded port, 
And to their late forſaken camp reſort: 
Diſmay'd the council met: This man was there, 
But mute, and not recover'd of his ſear. 0 
Therlites tax'd the king, and loudly rail'd, 
But his wide opeving mouth with blows I ſeal'd. 
Then riſing I excite their ſouls to fame, 
And kindle flceping virtue into flame. 
From thence, whatever he perform'd in fight 
Is juſtly mine, who drew him back from flight. 
Which of the Grecian chiefs contorts with thee ? 

But Diomede delires my company, 

And (till communicates his praite with me. 
As guided by a god, ſecure he goes, 
Arm'd with my fellowſhip, amid the foes : 
And ſure no little merit I may boaſt, 
Whom ſuch a man ſelects from ſuch an hoſt. A 

| Vnfore'd by lots, I went, without affright, 
To dare with him the dangers of the night. 
On the ſame errand ſent we met the ſpy 

Of Hector, double-tongu'd, and us'd to lie; 
Him ! diſpatch'd, bit not till undermin'd, 
| drew him firſt to tell what treatcherous Troy defign'd : 
My tatk perform'd, with praiſe I had retir'd; 
But not content with this, to greater praiſe afpir'd ; 
invaded Rhocſas, and his 'Thracian crew, 
And him, and his, in their own ſtrength I flew ; 
Return'd a victor, all my vows compleat, 
With the king's chariot, in his royal feat. 


Refuſe me now his arms, whoſe fiery ſteeds 
Vere promis'd to the ſpy for his nocturnil deeds: 
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And let dull Ajax bear away my right, 
When all his days out-balance this one night. 
Nor fought I darkling ſtill : The ſun beheld 


With flaughter'd Lycians when I ſtrew'd the field : 


You ſaw, and counted as I paſs'd along, 


Alaſtor, Cromyus, Ceranos the ſtrong, 


Alcander, Prytanis, and Halius, 

Noemon, Charopes, and Ennomus, 

Choon, Cherſidamas, and five beſide, 

Men of obſcure deſcent, but courage try'd: 

All theſe this hand laid breathleſs on the ground;. 
Nor want I proofs of many a manly wound: 

All honeſt, all before; believe not me; 

Words may deceive, but credit what you ſce. 

At this he bar'd his breaſt, and ſhow'd his ſcars, 
As of a furrow'd field, well plough'd with wars: 
Nor is this part unexereis'd, faid he; 

That giant bulk of his from wounds'is free; 
Safe in his thield he fears no foe to try, 

And better manages his blood than I. 

But this avails me not; our boaſter ſtrove, 
Not with our foes alone, but partial Jove, 
To ſave the fleet : This I confeſs 1s true, 
(Nor will i take from any man his due :) 
But thus aſſuming all, he robs from you. 
Some part of honour to your ſhare will fall ; 
He did the beſt indeed, but did not all: 
Patroclus in Achilles' arms, and thought 
The chief he ſeem'd, with equal ardour fought ; 
Preſerv'd the fleet, repell'd the raging fire, 
And forc'd the fearful Trojans to retire. 
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But Ajax boaſts, that he was only thought 

A match for Hector, who the combat ſought : 
Sure he forgets the king, the chiefs, and me: 
All were as eager for the fight as he: 
He but the ninth, and not by public voice, 
Or ours preferr'd, was only fortunc's choice: 
They fought; nor can our hero boaſt th' event, 
For Hector from the field unwounded went. 

Why am I forc'd to name that fatal day, 
That ſnatch'd the prop and pride of Greece away; 
| ſaw Pelides fink, with pious grief, | 
And ran in vain, alas, to his relief; 
For the brave ſoul was fled ; full of my friead, 
I raſh'd amid the war, his relicks to defend; 
Nor ceas'd my toil till I redeem'd the prey, 
And loaded with Achilles, march'd away ; 
Thoſe arms, which on theſe ſhoulders then I bore, 
'Tis juſt you to cheſe ſhoulders ſhould reſtore. 
You ſee I want not nerves, who cou'd ſuſtain 
The pond'rous ruins of ſo great a man: 
Or if in others equal force you find, 
None is endu'd with a more gratetul mind. 

Did Thetis then, ambitious in her care, 

Thcic arms, thus labour'd, for her ſoa prepare, 
That Ajax after him the heav'aly gift thou'd wear? 
For that dull foul to ſtarve with ſtupid eyes 
On the learn'd uniatelligible prize! 
What are to him the ſculptures of the ſhield, 
Heav'ns planets, earth, and ocean's wat'ry field; 
The Plciads, Hyads, leſs, and greater Bear, 
Uadipp'd in ſeas Orion's angry tar 


Two diff” ring cities, grav d on either hand? 
Would he wear arms he cannot underſtand ? 
Beſide, what wiſe objections he prepares 

Againſt my late acceſſion to the wars? 
Does not the fool perceive his argument 

Is with more force againſt Achilles bent? 
For if diſſembling be ſo great a crime, 
The fault is common, and the ſame in him - 
And if he taxes both of long delay, 

My guilt is lefs who ſooner came away. 

His pious mother, anxious for his life, 
Detain'd her fon, and me, my pious wife. 
To them the bloſſoms of our youth were due, 
Our riper manhood we reſerv'd for you. 
But grant me guilty, 'tis not much my care, 
When with ſo great a man my guilt I ſhare : 
My wit to war the matchleſs hero brought; 
But by this fool 1 never had been canght. 

Nor need I wonder, that on me he threw 
Such foul aſperſions, when he ſpares not you; 
It Palamede unjuſtly fell by me, 

Your honour ſuffer'd in th* unjuſt decree ; 

I but accus'd, you doom'd; and yet he dy'd, 
Convinc't of treaſon, and was fairly try'd: 
You heard not he was falie ; your eyes beheld 
The traitor manifeſt, the bribe reveal'd. 

T hat PhiloQetes is on Lemnos left, 
Wounded, forlorn, of human aid bereft, 

Is rot my crime, or not my crime alone; 
Defend ycur juſtice, for the fact's your own. 


'Tis true, th' advice was mine, that ſtaying there, 


He might his weary limbs with reſt repair, 


From a long voyage ſree, and from a longer war. 
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He took the counſel, and he lives at leaſt: 
Th' event declares I counſell'd for the beſt; 
Though faith is all in miniſters of ſtate; 

For who can promiſe to be fortunate ? 

Now ſince his arrows are the fate of I roy... 
Do not my wit, or weak addreſs employ ; 

Send Ajax there, with bis perſuaſive ſenſe, 

To mollify the man, and draw him thence... 
But Xanthus ſhall run backward, Ida ſtand 
A lcafleſs mountain, and the Grecian band 
Shall fight for Troy, if, when my counſel fail, 
The wit of heavy Ajax can pievaiilI. 

Hard Philoctetes, exerciſe thy ſpleen, . 
Againſt thy fellows and the king of men; 
Curie my devoted head above the reſt, 

And with iu arms to meet me breaſt to breaſt : 
Yet I the dang'rous taſk will undertake, 
And either dic myſelf, or bring thee back. 

Nor doubt the ſame ſucceſs, as when before. 
The Phrygian prophet to theſe tents 1 bore, 
Surpriz'd by night, and forc'd bim to declare 
la what was plac'd the fortune of the war, 
Heav'n's dark decrees and anſwers to diſplay, 
nd how to take the town, and where the ſecret lay: 
Yet this I compals'd, and from Troy convey'd 
Ihe fatal image of their guardian-maid; 

That work was mine; for Pallas, though our friend, 
Yet while the was 19 Troy did Troy defend. 

Now what has Ajax done, or what deſigu'd, 

A noiſy nothing, and an empty wind? 

{ft he be what he promiſes in ſhow, 

Why was I ſent, and why fear'd he to go? 
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Our boaſting champion thought the taſk not light, 

To paſs the guards, commit himſelf to night; 

Not only through a hoſtile town to paſs, 

But ſcale, with ſteep aſcent, the ſacred place; 

With wand'ring ſteps to ſearch the citadel, 

And from the prieſts their patroneſs to ſteel : 

Then through ſurrounding foes to force my way, 

And bear in triumph home the heav'nly prey; 

Which bad I not, Ajax in vain had held 

Before that monſtrous bulk his ſev*nfold ſhield. 

hat night to conquer Troy I might be ſaid, 

When Troy was liable to conqueſt made. 
Why point'ſt thou to my partner of the war: 

Tydides had indeed a worthy ſhare | 

In all my toll and praiſe; but when thy might 

Our ſhips protected, didſt than ſingly fight? 

All join'd, and thou of many wert but one; 

I af&'d no friend, nor had, but him alone: 

Who, had he not been well aſſur'd, that art 

And conduct were of war the better part, 


And more avail'd than ſtrength, my valiant friend 


Had urg'd a better right than Ajax can pretend: 
As good at leaſt Euripylus may claim, 

And the more moderate Ajax of the name; 
The Cretan king, and his brave charioteer, 
And Menelaus, bold with ſword and ſpear : 
All theſe had been my rivals in the ſhield, 

And yet all theſe to my pretenſions yield. 

Thy boiſt'rous hands are then of uſe, when 1 
With this directing head thoſe hands apply: 
Brawn without brain is thine; my prudent care 
Foreſces, provides, adminiſters the wur: 
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Thy province is to fight; but when ſhall be 
The time to fight, the king conſults with me: 
No dram of judgment with thy force is join'd, 
Thy body is of proſit, and my mind. 
But how much more the ſhip her ſafety owes 
To him whe ſteers, than him who only rows; 
By how much more the captain merits praiſe 
Than he who fights, and fighting but obeys; 
By fo much greater is my worth than thine, 
| Who can'ſt but execute what I deſign. 
What gain'ſt thou, brutal man, if I confeſs 
Thy ſtrength ſuperior, when thy wit is leſs ? 
Mind is the man; I claim my whole deſert 
From the mind's vigour and th' immortal part. 
But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my care, 

Be grateful to your watchman of the war: 

For all my labours in ſo long a ſpace, 

Sure I may plead a title to your grace. 

Enter the town ; I then unbarr'd the gates, 
When I remov'd their tutelary fates. 

By all our common hopes, if hopes they be, 
Which I have now reduc'd to certainty 

By falling Troy, by yonder tott'ring tow'rs, 
And by their taken gods, which now are ours; 
Or, if there yet a farther taſk remains, 

T'o be perſorm'd by prudence, or by pains ; 
If yet ſome deſperate action reſts behind, 
That aſks high conduct and a dauntleſs mind; 
If aught be wanting to the Trojan doom, 
Which none but 1 can manage and o'ercome, 
Award thoſe arms I ak, by your decree; 

Or give to this what you rcſule to me, 
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He ceas'd: And ceaſing, with reſpect he bow'd,. 
And with his hand at once the fatal ſtatue ſhow'd. 
Heav'n, air, and ocean rung with loud applauſe, 
And by the general vote he gain'd his cauſe. 

Thus conduct won the prize, when courage fail'd ; 
And eloquence o'er brutal force prevail d. 
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Eu ho cou'd often, and alone withſtand 
The foe, the fire, and Jove's own partial hand, 
Now cannot his unmaſter'd grief ſuſtain, 
But yields to rage, to madneſs, and diſdain; 
Then fnatching out his faulehion, Thou, taid he, 
Art mine; Ulyſſes lays no claim to thee. 
O often try'd and cver truſty ſword, | | . 
Now do thy laſt kind office to thy lord: ; 
"Vis Ajax who requeſts thy aid, to ſhow | 
None but himſelf himſelf cou'd overthrow. 
He ſaid; and with fo good a will to die, 
Did to his breaſt the fatal point apply, 
It found his heart; a way till then unknown, 
Where never weapon enter d but his own. | 
No hands cou'd force it thence, ſo fix'd it ſtood, 
Till out it ruſh'd, expell'd by ſtreams of ſpouting blood. 
The fruitſul blood produc'd a flow'r, which grew | 
On a green tem, and of a purple hue: | 
Like his, whom unaware Apollo flew : | | 
Inſerib'd in both, the letters are the ſame, 
But theſe expreſs the grief, and theſe the name. 
Vol.. IV. R 
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1 days of old, when Arthur fili'd the throne, 
Whoſe acts and fame to foreign lands were blown ; : 
The king of elfs and little fairy queen 

Gamboll'd on heaths, and danc'd on ev'ry green. 
And where the jolly troop had led the round, 

The graſs unhidden roſe, and mark'd the ground: 

Nor darkling did they dance; the ſilvet light 

Of Phoebe ſerv'd to guide their ſteps aright, 

And, with theirtripping pleas'd, prolong'd the night. 


Nor longer than the ſhed her horns they ſtay'd, [vey . 
From thence with airy flight to foreign lands con- 
Above the reſt our Britain held they dear, 
More ſolemnly they kept their ſabbaths here, [year. 
And made more ſpacious rings, and revell'd half the _ 

I ſpeak of ancient times; for now the ſwain, 
Returning late, may paſs the woods in vain, 
Aud never hope to ſce the nightly train; 
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Her beams they follow'd, where at full ſhe play'd, 2 
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In vain the dairy now with mints is dreſs'd ; 


The dairy-maid expects no fairy gueſt, 


To ſkim the bowls, and, after, pay the feaſt. 
She ſighs, and ſhakes her empty ſhoes in vain ; 
No ſilver penny to reward her pain: 

For prieſts with pray'rs, and other godly geer, 
Have made the merry goblins diſappear ; 
And where they play'd their merry pranks before, 


Have ſprinkled holy water on the floor : 


And fry'rs that through the wealthy regions run, 
Thick as the motes that twinkle tn the ſun ; 
Refort to farmers rich, and bliſs their halls, 
And <xorcite the beds, and croſs the walls: 
"This makes the fairy quire fortike the place, 
When once *tis batiow'd with the rites of grace: 
But in the walls where wicked elves have been, 
The learning of the pariſh nou is ſeen, 

The midnight parfon poſting o'er the green. 
With gown tuck'd up to wakes; for ſunday next, 
With humming ale encouraging his textz _ 
Nor wants the holy lecr-to country-girl betwixt. 
From fiends and imps he ſets the village free; 
There haunts not any incubus but he. 


— 


The maids and women need no danger fear 


To walk by night, and ſanity fo near: 


For by ſome haycock, or tome {hady thorn, | 
He bids his beads Loth cvcv-long and moin. 
It io beiel, in this king Arthur's reign, 

A luſiy knight. was pricking o'er the plain; 
A batichelor be was, and of te courtly train. 
It happen'd, as he rode, a 27%! gay, 


In ruilet robes, to market toak her way; 
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Soon on the girl he caſt an amorous eye, 
So ſtrait ſhe walk'd, and on her paſterns high: 
If feeing her behind he lik'd her pace, 
Now, turning ſhort, he better lik'd her face: 
He lights in haſte, and full af youthful fire, 
By force accomplilh'd his obſcene deſire : 
This done, away he rode, not uneſpy'd, 
For ſwarming at his back the country cry'd; 
And, once in view, they never loſt the light, 
But ſciz'd, and pinion'd brought to court the knight, 
Then courts of kings were held in high renown, 
E'er made the common brothels of the town: 
There, virgins honourable vows receiv'd, 
But chaſte as maids in monaſteries liv'd : 
The king himſelf, to nuptial tics a flave, 
No bad example to his poets gave ; 
And they not bad, but in a vicious age 
Had not, to pleate the prince, debauch'd the ſtage. 
No what ſhou'd Arthur do? He lov'd the knight, 

But ſovereign monarchs are the ſource of right : 
Mov'd by the damfel's tears and common cy, 
He doom'd the brutal ravither to die. 
But fair Geneura roſe ia his defence, 
And pray'd fo hard for mercy from the prince, 
That to his queen the king th' offender gave, 
And left it in her power to kill or fave; 
This gracious act the ladies all approve, 
Who thought it much à man ſhould die for love; 
And with their miſtreſs join'd in cloſe debate, 
(Covering their kindneſs with diſſembled hate ;) 5 
If. not to free him, to prolong his fate. 
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At laſt agreed, they call'd him by conſent 
Before the queen and female parliament. 

And the fair ſpeaker riſing from her chair, 
Did thus the judgment of the houſe declare. 


Sic Knight, though I have aſk'd thy life, yet fill 


Thy deſtiny depends upon my vill: 

Nor haſt thou other ſurety than the grace 
Not due to thee from our offended race. 
But as our kind is of a ſofter mold, 

And cannot blood without a figh behold, - 
I grant thee life, reſerving ſtill the pow'r 
To take the forfeit when I fee my hour; 
Unleſs thy anſwer to my next demand 
Shall ſet thee free from our avenging hand: 
The queſtion, whoſe ſolution I require, 

Is, What the ſex of women mdſt deſire ? 

In this diſpute thy judges are at ſtrife; 


Beware; for on thy wit depends thy life. 


Yet (leſt ſurpriz'd, unknowing what to ſay, 
Thou damn thyſelf) we give thee farther day: 
A year is thine to wander at thy will ; 

And Icarn from others, if thou want'ſt the kill. 
Bat, not to hold our proffer'd grace in ſcorn, 
Good ſureties wil! we have for thy return; 

That at the time prefix'd thou fhalt obey, 
And at thy pledges peril keep thy day. 

Woe was the knight at this ſevere command, 
But well he knew 'twas bootlefs to withſtand ; 
The terms accepted as the fair o-dain ; 

He put in bail for his return again ; 
And promis'd anſwer at the day aſſign'd, 
The beft, with heay'ns affiltance, he could find. 
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Wich heavy heart, and full of diſcontent, 
Miſdoubting much, and fearful of th' event. 
Tas hard the truth of ſuch a point to find, 
As was not yet agreed among the kind. 
Thus on he went, ſtill anxious more and more; 
Aſk'd all he met; and knock'd at ev'ry door; 
Enquir'd of men ; but made his chief requeſt 
To learn from women what they lov'd the beſt. 
They anſwer'd, each according to her mind, 
To pleaſe herſelf, not all the female kind. 
One was for wealth, another was for place : 
Crones old and ugly wiſh'd a better face. 
The widow's with was oftentimes to wedz _ 
The wanton maids were all for ſport a-bed. 
Some {aid the ſex were pleas'd with handſome lies; 
And fome groſs flattery lov'd without diſguiſe. 
Truth is, ſays one, he ſeldom fails to win 
Who flatters well, for that's our darling fin. 
But long attendance, and a duteous mind, 
Will work even with the wiſeſt of the kind. 
One thought the ſex's prime felicity 
Was from the bonds of wedlock to be free; 
Their pleaſures, hours, and actions all their own, 
And uncontroll'd to give account to none. 
Some with'd a huſband-fool ; but fuch are curſt, 
For fools perverſe, of huſbands are the worſt. 
All women wou'd he counted chaſte and wiſe, 
Nor ſhould our ſpouſes fee but with cur eyes; 
For fools will prate; and though they want the wit 
To fiad groſs faults, yet open blots will hit; 
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His leave thus taken, on his way he went, 2 
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Tho' better for their eaſe to hold their tongue, 
For womankind was never in the wrong. 
So noiſe enſues, and quarrels laſt for life; 
The wife abhors the fool, the fool the wife. 
And ſome men fay, that great delight have we 
To be for truth extoll'd, and ſecrecy ; 
And conſtant in one purpoſe ſtill to dwell; 
And not our huſbands counſels to reveal. 
But that's a fable; for our ſex is frail, 
Inventing rather than not tell a tale. . 
Like leaky ſicves, no ſecrets we can hold: 
Witneſs the famous tale that Ovid told. 

Midas the king, as in his book appears, 
By 3*hoebus was endow'd with aſſes ears, 
Which under his long locks he well conceal'd, 
(As monarchs vices muſt not be reveal'd) 
For fear the people have 'em in the wind, 
Who long ago were neither dumb nor blind; 
Nor apt to think from heay'n their title ſprings, 
Since Jove and Mars left off begetting kings. 
This Midas knew; and durſt communicate 
To none but to his wife, his cars of ſtate : 
One muſt be truſted, and he thought her fit, 
As paſſing prudent, and a parleſs wit. 
To this ſagacious conſeſlor he went, 
And told her what a gift the gods had ſent: 
But told it under matrimonial ſeal, 
With ſtrict injunction never to reveal. 
The ſecret heard ſhe plighted him her troth, 
(And facred ſure is every woman's oath), 
The royel malady ſhould reſt unknown 
Both for her huſband's honour and her own: 
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But ne :enthelefi ſhe pin'd with diſcontent ; 
The counſel rumbled till it found a vent. 
The thing ſhe knew ſhe was oblig'd to hide; 
By int'reſt and by oath the wife was ty'd 3 
But if ſhe told it not, the woman dy'd. 
Loath to betray a huſband. and a prince, 
But ſhe muſt burſt, or blab; and no pretence 
Of hogour ty'd her tongue from {elf-defence. 
A marſhy ground commodiouſly was near, 
Thither the ran, and held her breath for fear, 
Leſt if a word ſne ſpoke of any thing, 
That word might be the ſecret of the king. 
Thus full of counſel to the fen ſhe went, 
Grip'd all the way, and longing for a vent: 
Arriv'd, by pure necetlity compell'd, 
On her majeſtic marrow-bones the kneel'd : 
Then to the water's briak the laid her head, 
And, aud as a bittour bumps within a reed, 
To thee alone, O lake, ſhe ſaid, I tell 
(And, as thy queen, command thee to conceal) 
Bencath his locks the King my huſband cars 
A goodly royal pair of afles ears: 
Now I have eas'd my boſom of the pain, 
Till the next longing fit return again. 
Thus through a woman was the fecret known; 

Tell us, and in effect you tell the town: 
But to my tale. The knight, with heavy cheer, 
Wandring in vain, had now confum'd the year; 
One day was only left to ſolve the doubt, 
Yet knew no more than when be firſt ſet out. 
But home he mutt ; and, as th' award had been, 
Yic!d up his body captive to the queen. | 
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In this deſpairing ſtate he hap'd to ride, 
As fortune led him, by a foreſt-ſide: 


Lonely the vale, and full of horror ſtood, 
Brown with the ſhade of a religious wood; 
When full before him, at the noon of night, 


' (The moon was up, and ſhot a gleamy light) 


He ſaw a quire of ladies in a round, 
That featly footing ſeem'd to ſkim the ground; 
Thus dancing hand in hand, fo light they were, 
He knew not where they trod, on earth or air. 
At ſpeed he drove, and came a ſudden gueſt, - 
In hope where many women were, at leaſt, 5 
Some one by chance night anſwer his requeſt, 
But faſter than his horſe the ladies flew, 
And in a trice were 'vaniſh'd out of view. 

One only hag remain'd; but fouler far 
Than grandame apes in Indian foreſts are. 
Againſt a witker'd oak ſhe lean'd her weigbt, | 
Prop'd on her truſty ſtaff, not half upright. 5 
And drop'd an awkward court'ſy to the knight. 
Then ſaid, What make you, Sir, ſo late abroad, 
Without a guide, and this no beaten road ? 
Or want you. ought that here you hope to find ? 
Or travel for ſome trouble in your mind? 
The laſt I gueſs; and if I read aright, 
Thoſe of our ſex are bound to ſerve a knight; 
Perhaps good counſel may your grief alluage ; 
Then tell your pain; for wiſdom is in age. 

To this the knight: Good mother, wou'd you know 


The ſecret cauſe and ſpring of all my woe? 


My life muſt with to-morrow's light expire, 
Unleſs I teil what women molt deſire, 
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Now, cou'd you help me at this hard eflay, 

Or for your inborn goodneſs, or for pay: 

Yours is my life, redeem'd by your advice, 

Aſk what you pleaſe, and I will pay the price : 

The proudeſt kerchief of the court ſhall reſt 
Well tatisfy'd of what they love the beſt. ö 
Plight me thy faith, quoth ſhe, That what I aſk, - 
Thy danger over, and perform'd the taſk, | 

That ſhalt thou give for hire of thy demand ; 

Here take thy oath, and ſeal it on my hand; 

I warrant thee, on peril of my life, 

Ihy words ſhall pleaſe both widow, maid, and wife. 

More words there needed not to move the knight 

To take her oller, and his truth to plight, | 
With that ine ſpread her mantle on the ground, 
And firſt enquiring whither he was bound, 

hade him not fear, tho' long and rough the way, 
At court he ſhould arrive cer break of day: 

His horſe ſhould find the way without a guide. 

She ſaid; with fury they began to ride, 

He on the midſt, the beldam at his fide.” 

The horſe, what devil drove I rannot tell, 

But only this, they ſped their journey well: 

And all the way the crone inſorm'd the knight, 
How he ſhould anſwer the demand aright. 

To court they came: The news was quickly ſpread 

Of his returning to redeem his head. 

Thc female ſenate was aſſembled ſoon, SE; 
With all the mob of women 1n the town : 

The qucen ſate lord chief juftice of the hall, 

And bade the cryer cite the criminal. 
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The knight appear d; and ſilence they proclaim 

Then firſt the culprit anſwer'd to his name: 

And, after forms of laws, was laſt requir'd 

To name the thing that women moſt deſir' d. 

Tu' offender, taught his leflon by the way, 

And by his counſel order'd what to ſay, 

Thus bold began: My lady liege, ſaid he, 

What all your ſex deſire is ſovereignty. 

The wife affetts her huſband to command, 

All muſt be hers, both money, houſe, and land. 

The maids are miſtreſſes ev'n in their name, 

And of their ſervants full dominion claim. 

This, at the peril of my head, I ſay, 

A blunt plain truth, the ſex aſpires to ſway, 

Jou to rule all; while we, like flaves, obey. 

| There was not one, or widow, maid, or wife, 

But ſaid the knight had weil deſery'd his lite. 

Ev'n fair Geneura, with a bluth confeſs'd, 

'The man had found what women love the beſt. 
Upftarts the beldam, who was there unſeen, 

And reverence made, accoſted thus the queen, 

My liege, ſaid ſhe, before the court ariſe, 

May I, poor wietch, find favour in your eyes, 

To grant my juſt requeſt; *twas I who taught 

The Knight tl.is anſwer, and infpir'd his thought. 

None but a woman could a man direct 

Jo tell us women what we moſt affect. 

But firſt I ſwore him, on his knightly troth, 

(And here demand performance of his oath) 

To grant the boon that next I ſhould deſire : 
Te gave his faith; and I expect my hire. 
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My promiſe 1s fulfill'd: I ſav'd his life, 
And claim his debt to take me for his wife. 
The knight was aſk'd, nor cou'd his oath deny; 
But hop'd they would not force him to comply. 
The women, who would rather wreſt the laws, 
Than let a ſiſter-plaintiff loſe the cauſe, 
{As judges on the bench more gracious are, 
And more attent to brothers of the bar) 
Cry'd one, aud all, the fuppliant ſhould have right, 
And to the grandame-hag adjudg'd the knight. 

In vain he ſigh'd, and oft with tears deſir'd, 
same reafonable ſute might be requir'd : 
But ſtill the erone was conſtant to her note; 
Une more he ſpoke, the more ſhe ſtretch'd her throat. 
in vain he profter'd all his goods, to fave 
Eis body, deſtin'd to that living grave. 
The liquoriſh hag rejects the pelf with ſcorn ; 
And nothing but the man would ſerve her turn. 
Not all the wealth of eaſtern kings, faid ſhe, 
Have pow Tr to pert my plighted love and me: 
And old and ugly, as J am, and poor; | 
Yet never will 1 break the faith I twore: 
For mine thou art, by promile, during life; 
And I thy loving and obedient wife. = 

My love !----Navy, rather my damnation thou! 
Said he; nor am! bound to keep my vow : 
'Fhe fiend, thy fre, has ſent thee from below; 
Elie how cou'dſt thou my ſecret forrows know? 
Avaunt, old witch, for I renounce thy bed ; 
The Queen may take the forfeit of my head, 0 
E're any of my race fo foul a crone ſhall wed. 
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Both heard, the judge pronounc'd againit the knight; 


So was he marry'd in his own delpight ; 

And all day after hid him as an owl, 

Not able to ſuſtain a {ig} so foul. 

Perhaps the reader thinks 1 do him wrong, 

To pals the marriage-ſealt, and nuptial ſong : 
Mirth there was none, the man was a-la-mort: 
And little courage had to make his court. 

To bed they went, the bridegroom and the bride ; 
Was never ſuch an ill-pair'd couple ty'd.: 
Reſtleſs he toſs d and tumbled to and fro, 
And rowl'd, and wriggled further off, for woe. 
The good old wife lay ſmiling by his ſide, 

And caught him in her quiv'ring arms, and ery'd, 
When you my raviſh'd predeceſſor ſaw, 

| You were not then become this man of ſtraw ; 


Had you been ſuch, you might have ſcap'd the law. 


Is this the cuſtom of King Arthur's court? 
Are all round-table knights of ſuck a fort ? 
Remember { am ſhe who ſav'd your life, 
Your loving, lawful, and complying wife; 
Not thus you twore in your unhappy hour, 
Nor I for this return employ'd my pow'r: 
In time of need I was your faithful friend; 
Nor did I trnce, nor ever will, offend. 
Believe me, my lov'd tord, 'tis much unkind; 
What fury has poſſeſs'd your alter'd mind? 
Thus on my wedding: night 
Come turn this way, or tell me my offence, 

If not your wife, let reaſon's rule perſnade ; 
Name but my fault, amends ſhall ſoon be made. 
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Amends! nay that's impoſſible, aid he, 


What change of age, or uglineſs can be! 


Or, could Medea's magic mend thy ace, 
Thou art deſcended trom ſo mean a race, 
That never knight was match'd with ſuch diſgrace» 
What wonder, madam, if I move my fide, 
When if I tura, I turn to ſuch a bride ? | 

And is this all that troubles you fore! 

And what the devil coud'ſt thou wiſh me more? 
Ah, Benedicite, reply*d the erone; | 
Then cauſe of juſt complaining have you none. 
The remedy to this were ſoon apply'd, 

Wou'd you be like the bridegroom to the bride. 

But, for you ſay, a long deſcended race, 


And wealth, and dignity, and pow'r, and place, 


Make gentlemen, and that your high degree 
Is much diſparag'd to be match'd with me: | 
Know this, my lord, nobility of blood 

Is but a glitt'ring, and fallacious good. 

The nobleman is he whoſe noble mind 

is fill'd with inborn worth, unborrow'd from his Kind. 
The King of Heav'n was in a manger laid, 

And took his earth but from an humble maid. 
Ihen what can birth, or mortal men beſtow, 
Since floods no higher than their fountains flow ? 
Ve who for name, and empty honour ſtrive, 
Our true nobility from him derive. 

Your anceſtors who puff your mind with pride, 
nd valt eſtates to mighty titles ty'd, 

Did not your honour, but their own adyance ; 
Vor virtue comes not by inheritance, 
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If you tralienate from your father's mind, 
What are you elſe but of a baſtard-kind? 
Do, as your great progenitors have done, 
And by their virtues prove yourſelf their fon. 
No father can infuſe or wit, or grace ; 
A mother comes acroſs, and marrs the race. 
A grandſire, or a grandame taints the blood; 
And ſeldom three deſcents continue good. 
Were virtue by deſcent, a noble name 
Cou'd never villanize his father's fame: 
But as the firſt, the laſt of all the line, NY 
Wou'd, like the ſun, ev'n in deſcending ſhine. 
Take fire, and bear it to the darkeſt houſe, 
Betwixt king Arthur's court and Caucaſus, 
If you depart, the flame ſhall ſtill remain, 
And the bright blaze enlighten all the plain; 
Nor, till the fewel periſh, can decay, 
By nature form'd on things combullible to prey. 
Such is not man, who mixing better ſeed 
With worſe, begets a baſe, degenerate breed. 
The bad corrupts the good, and leaves behind 
No trace of all the great begetter's mind : 
The father ſinks within his ſon, we ſec, 
And often riſes in the third degree 
If better luck, a better mother give: 
Chance gave us being, and by chance we live. 
Such as our atoms were, ev'n ſuch are we; 
Or call it chance, or ſtrong neceſſity. 
Thus, loaded with dead weight, the will is free. 
And thus it nceds mutt be; for ſeed conjoin'd 
Lets into nature's work th' imperfect kind, 
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But fire th' enliv'ner of the general frame, 
Is one, its operation ſtill the fame : 
Its principle is in itſelf ; while ours | 
Works, as confederates war, with mingled pow rs; 
Or man or woman, which ſoever fails: 
And oſt the vigour of the worſe prevails. 
Ether, with ſulphur blended, alters hae, 
And caſts a duſky gleam of Sodom blue. 
Thus in a brute their ancient honour ends, 
And the fair-mermaid in a fiſh deſcends: 
The line is gone; no longer Duke or Earl, 
But, by himſelf degraded, turns a churl. 
Nobility of blood is but renown 
Of thy great fathers, by their virtue known,] 5 
And a long trail of light to thee deſcending down. 
If in thy ſmoke it ends, their glories ſnine; 
But infamy and villanage are thine. 
Then what I faid before is plainly ſhow's, 
'That true nobility proceeds from God : 
Not left us by inheritance, but giv'n 
By bounty of our ſtars and grace of heav'n. 
Thus from a captive Servius Tullus roſe, | 
Whom for his virtues the firſt Romans choſe; 
Fabritius from their walls repell'd the foe, 
Whoſe noble hands had exercis'd the plough. 
From hence, my lord and love, 1 thus conclude, 
That though my homely anceſtors were rude, 
Mean as Jam, yet I may have the grace 
To make you father of a generous race: 
And noble then am I, when 1 begin, 
In virtue cloth'd, to caſt the rags of ſin: 

VoL. IV. L 
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If poverty be my 8 crime, 

And you belfeve in heav” n; there was a time, 
When, he, the great controller of our fate 
Deign'd to be man, and liv'd in low eſtate; - 
Which he who had the world at his diſpoſe, 


If poverty were vice, wou'd never chuſe. 


Philoſophers have ſaid, and poets ſing, 
That a glad poverty's an honeſt. thing. 
Content is wealth, the riches of the mind; 
And happy he who can that treaſure find. 


Broods on his gold, and, gripping ſtill at more, 


But the baſe miſer ſtarves amidſt his ſtore, 2 


_ Sits ſadly pining, and believes he's poor. 
The ragged beggar, though he wants relief, 


Has not to loſe, and ſings before the thief, 
Want is a bitter and a hateful good, 
Becauſe its virtues are not underſtood : 
Yet many things, impoſlible to thought, 
Have been by need to full perfection brought: 2 
The daring of the ſoul proceeds from thence, 
Sharpneſs of wit and active diligence: 
Prudence at once and fortitude it gives, 
And, if in patience taken, mends our lives; 
For ev'n that indigence that brings me low, 
Makes me myſelf, and him above to know. 
A good which none would challenge, few would chuſe, 
A fair poſſeſſion, which mankiad refuſe. 

If we from wealth to poverty deſcend, 
Want gives to know the flatt'rer from the friend. 
It I am old and ugly, well for you; 
No lewd adult'rer will my love purſuo; 
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Nor jealouſy, the bane of marry'd life, | 
Shall haunt you, for a wither'd homely wife: 
For age and uglineſs, as all agree, 
Are the beſt guards of female chaſtity. 
Yet ſince I ſee your mind is worldly bent, 
I'll do my beſt to further your content: 
And therefore, of two gifts in my diſpoſe, | 
Think e'er you ſpeaks I grant you leave to chuſe. 
Wou'd you I ſhould be ſtill deform'd and old, 
Nauſcous to touch, and loathſome to behold; 
On this condition, to remain for life | 
A careful, tender, and obedient wife, 
In all J can contribute to your eaſe, 
And not in deed or word, or thought diſpleaſe ? 
Or would you rather have me young and fair, 
And take the chance that happens to your ſhare ? 
Temptations are in beauty and in youth; 
And how can you depend upon my truth ? 
Now weigh the danger with the doubtful bliſs; 
And thank yourſelf if aught ſhould fall amiſs. 
Sore ſigh'd the knight, who this long ſermon heard; 
At length, conſidering all, his heart he cheer'd, 
And thus reply'd : My lady, and my wiſe, 
To your wiſe conduct I reſign my life: 
Chuſe you for me, for well you underſtand 
The future good and ill on either hand: 
But if an humble huſband may requeſt, 
I'rovide and order all things for the beſt; 
Your's be the care to profit and to pleaſe; 
And let your ſubject ſervant take his eaſe. 
Then thus in peace, quoth ſhe, concludes the ſtrife; 
Since I am turn'd the huſband, you the wife: 
L 3 
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The matrimonial victory is mine, 


Which having fairly gain'd, I will reſign: 


Forgive, if I have ſaid or done amiſs; 

And ſeal the bargain with a friendly kiſs. 
I promis'd you but one content to ſhare, 

But now I will become both good and fair. 
No nuptial quarrel ſhall diſturb your eaſe; 
The buſineſs of my life thall be to pleaſe : 
And for my beauty, that as time ſhall try; 
But draw the curtain firſt, and caſt your eye. 

He look'd, and faw a creature heay'nly fait, 
In bloom of youth, and of a charming air, 4 
With joy he turn'd, and ſeiz d her iv'ry arm; 
And, like Pygmalion, found the ſtatue warm. 
Small arguments there needed to prevail; 

A ſtorm of kiſſes pour'd as thick as hail. 

Thus long in mutual bliſs they lay embrac'd, 
And their firit love eontinu'd to the laſt : 

One ſun- ſhine was their life, no cloud between; 
Nor never was a kinder couple ſeen. 

And fo may all our lives like their's be led; 
Heay'n fend the maids young huſbands {freſh in bed: 
May widows wed as often as they can, 

And ever for the better change their man : 
And ſome deyouring plagye purſue their lives, 
Who will not well be govern'd by their wives. 


SF THY 
PYTHAGOREAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 


From OVID's METAMORPHOSES: 
Book XV. 


The fourteenth book concludes with the death and deifi- 
cation f Romulus: The fifteenth begins with the elec- 
tion of Numa to the crown of Rome. On this occaſion, 
Ovid, following the opinion of ſome authors, makes 
Numa the ſcholar of Pythagoras, and to have begun 
his acquaintance with that philoſopher at Crotona, a 
town in Italy; from thence he makes a digreſſion to the 
moral and natural philoſophy of Pythagoras : On both 
which our author enlarges ; and which are the moſt 
learned and beautiful parts of the whole meta mar- 


pboſes. 


One able to ſupport the public weight, 
And fill the throne where Romulus had fat. 
Renown, which oft beſpeaks the public voice, 
Had recommended Numa to their choice: 
A peaceful, pious prince; who, not content 
To know the Sabine rites, his ſtudy bent 
; L 3 


A King is ſought to guide the growing ſtate, 2 
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To cultivate his mind; to learn the laws 

Of nature, and explore their hidden cauſe. 
Urg'd by this care, his country he fortook, 
And to Crotona thence his journey took. 
Arriv'd, he firſt enquir'd the founder's name, 

Of this new cology, and whence he came. 

Then thus a ſenior of the place replies, 

(Well read, and curious of antiquities), 

"Tis ſaid Alcides hither took his way, | _ 
From Spain, and drove along his conquer'd prey; 
Then leaving in the fields his grazing cows, 

He: ſought himſelf ſome hoſpitable houſe : 

Good Croton entertain'd his godlike gueſt, 

While he repair'd his weary limbs with reſt, 

The hero, thence departing, bleſs'd the place; 
And here, he ſaid, in time's revolving race, 

A riſing town ſhall take his name irom thee; 
Revolving time fulfill'd the prophecy : | 
For Myſcelos, the juſteſt man on earth, 
Alemon's ſon, at Argos had his birth ; 

Him Hercules, arm'd with his club of oak, 
O'erſhadow'd in a dream, and thus beſpoke : 
Go, leave thy native foil, and make abode ? 


Where Aſaris rolls down his rapid flood. 

He {aid ; and fleep forſook him and the god. 
Trembling he wak'd, and roſe with anxious heart; 
His country's laws forbad him to depart ; 

What ſhow'd he do? 'twas death to go away; 

And the god menac'd if he dar'd to ſtay : 

All day he doubted, and when night came on, 
Sleep and tlñ¹e fame forewarning dream begun; 
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Once more the god ſtood — ning o'er his head; 
With added curſes, if he diſobey d. 

Twice warn'd, he ſtudy'd flight; but would en 
At once his perſon and his wealth away: 

Thus while he linger'd, his deſign was heard; 

A ſpeedy proceſs form'd, and death declar'd, 
Witneſs there needed none of his offence, 
Againſt himſelf the wretch was evidence : 
Condemn'd, and deſtitute of human aid, 

To him for whom he ſuffer'd, thus he pray'd. 

O pow'r, who haſt deferv'd in heaven a throne, 
Not given, but by thy labours made thy own! 
Pity thy ſuppliant, and protect his cauſe, 
Whom thou haſt made obnoxious to the laws. 

A cuſtom was of old, and ſtill remains, 
Which life or death by ſutfrages ordains; 
White ſtones and black within an urn are caſt, 
The firſt abſolve, but fate is in the laſt. 
"The judges to the common urn bequeath 
"Their votes, and drop the ſable {ſigns of death; 
Ihe box receives all black; but, pour'd from thence, 
Ihe ſtones came candid forth, the hue of innocence. 
bus Alemonides his ſafety. won, 
Preſerv'd from death by Alcumena's ſon: 
'Then to his Kinſman-god his vows he pays, 
And cuts with proſp'rous gales th' Ionian ſeas; 
He leaves Tarentum, favour'd by the wind, 
And 'Thurine bays, and Temiſes bebind; 
Soft Sybaris, and all che capes that ſtand 
Along the (hore, he makes in light of land; 
Still doubling, and (till coaſting, till he found 
The mouth of Afaris, and promis'd ground, 
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Then ſaw where on the margin of the flood 

The tomb that held the bones of Croton ſtood. 
Here, by the god's command, he built and wall'd 
The place predicted, and Crotona call'd : 

Thus fame from time to time delivers down 
The ſure tradition of th' Italian town. 

Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore, 
But now ſelf- baniſh'd from his native ſhore; 
Becauſe he hated tyrants, nor could bear 
The chains which none but ſervile ſouls will wear. 
He, tho' from Heav'n remote, to Heav'n cou'd move, 
With ſtrength of mind, and tread th' abyſs above; 
And penetrate with his interior light 

"Thoſe upper depths, which nature hid from ght; 
And what he had obſerv'd, and learn'd from mane, 
Lov'd in familiar language to diſpenſe. 

The crowd with filent admiration ſtand, | 
And heard him as they heard their god's command ; 
While he diſeours'd of heav'n's myſterious laws, 
The world's original, and nature's cauſe; 

And what was God, and why the fleecy ſnows 

In ſilence fell, and rattling winds aroſe; 

What ſhook the ſteadfaſt earth; and whence begun 
The dance of planets round the radiant ſun ; 

If thunder was the voice-of angry Jove, 

Or clouds with nitre pregnant burſt above. 

Of theſe, and things beyond the common reach, 

He ſpoke, and charm'd his audience with his ſpeech. 
He firſt the taſte of fleſh ſrom tables drove, 

And argu'd well, if arguments could move. 

© mortals! from your fellow's blood abſtain, 

Nor taint your bodies with a food profane ; 
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While corn and pulſe by nature are beſtow'd, 
And planted orchards bend their willing load; 
While labour'd gardens wholeſome berbs produces, - 
And teeming vines afford their generous juice: 
Nor tardier fruits of cruder kind are loſt, _ . 
But tam'd with fire, or mellow'd by the froſt: 
While kine to pails diſtended udders bring, 
And bees their honey redolent of ſpring : 
While earth not only can your needs ſupply, 
But laviſh of Ner ſtore, provides for luxury; 
A guiltleſs feaſt adminiſters with eaſe, 
And without blood is prodigal to pleaſe. 
Wild beaſts their maws with their ſlain brethrea fall; 
And yet not all, for ſome refuſe to kill: 
Sheep, goats, and oxen, and the nobler ſteed, 
On browz, and corn, and flow'ry meadows feed ; 
Bears, tygers, wolves, the lion's angry brood, 
Whom Heav'n endu'd with principles of blood, 
He wiſely ſundred from the reſt, to yell 
In foreſts, and in lonely caves to dwell, 
Where ſtronger beaſts oppreſs the weak by might, | 
And all in prey and purple feaſts delight. 

O impious uſe ! to nature's laws oppos'd, 
Where bowels are in other bowels clos'd : 
Where fatten'd by their fellow's fat they thrive; 
Maintain'd by murder, and by death they live. 
*Tis then for nought that mother-earth provides 
The ſtores of all ſhe ſhows, and all ſhe hides, 
If men with fleſhy morſels muſt be fed, 
And chaw with bloody teeth the breathing bread; 
What elſe is this but to devour our gueſts, 
And bard'roufly renew Cyclopean feaſts! 
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We, by deſtroying life, our life ſuſtain ; 
And gorge th' ungodly maw with meats obſcene: 
Not ſo the golden age, who fed on fruit, 

Nor durſt with bloody meals their mouths pollute. 
Then birds in airy ſpace might ſafely move, 
And timorous hares on heaths ſecurely rove: 
Nor needed fiſli the guileful hooks to fear, 
For all was peaceful, and that peace ſincere. 
Whoever was the wretch (and curs'd be! 
That envy'd firſt our food's fimplicity ; 

Th' eſſay of bloody feaſts on brutes began, 
And after forg'd the ſword to murther man. 
Had he the ſharpen'd ſteel alone employ'd, - 
On beaſts of prey that other beaſts deſtroy'd,. 
Or man invaded with their fangs. and paws, 
This bad been juſtify'd by nature's laws, 
And ſelf-defence ;| but who did feaſts begin 
Of fleſh, he ſtretch'd neceſſity to ſin. 

To kill man-killers, man has lawful pow'r, 
But not th' extended licence to devour. 

Ill habits gather by unſeen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to ſeas. 
The ſow, with her broad ſnout for rooting up 
Th' intruſted ſeed, was judg'd to ſpoil the crop, 
And intercept the ſweating farmer's hope; 
The covetous churl of unforgiving kind, 
Th' offender to the bloody pricſt refign'd : 
Her hunger was no plea; for that ſhe dy'd. 
The goat came next in order, to be try'd : 
The goat had cropt the tendrils of the vine; 
In vengeance laity and clergy join; 

Where one had loſt his profit, one his wine, 
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The ſheep was ſacrific'd on no pretence 
But meek, and unreſiſting innocence ; 
A patient, uſeful creature, born to bear, 
The warm and wooly fleece, that cloth'd her IEP 
And daily to give down the milk the bred, 
A tribute for the graſs on which ſhe fed. 
Living, both food and rayment ſhe ſupplies; 
And is of leaſt advantage when the dies. 
_ How did the toiling ox his death deſerve, 
A dowuright ſimple drudge, and born to ſerve. ? 
O tyrant! with what juſtice can'ſt thou hope 
The promiſe of the year, a plenteous crop; 8 
When thou deſtroy'ſt thy lab'ring ſteer, who till'd, 
And plough'd with pains, thy elſe ungrateful field ? 
From his yet recking neck to draw the yoke, 
That neck, with which the ſurly clods he broke 
And to the hatchet yield thy huſbandman, 
Who finiſh'd autumn, and the ſpring began! 
Nor this alone; but, Hcav'n itſelt to bribe, 

Wie to the gods our impious acts aſcribe ; 
Firſt recompence with death their creatures toil ; 
Then call the bleſs'd above to ſhare the ſpoil ; 

"The faireſt victim mult the pow'rs appeale, 
(So fatal tis ſometimes too much to pleaſe !) 
A purple fillet his broad brows adorns, 
With flow'ry garlands crown'd, and gilded horns : 
He hears the murd'rous pray'r the prieſt prefers, 
But underſtands not 'tis his doom he hears : 
Beholds the meal betwixt his temples caſt, 

(The fruit and product of his labours paſt;) 


Here was at leaſt ſome ſhadow of offence : | 2 
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And in the water views perhaps the knife 

Uplitted, to deprive him of his !ife; 

Then, broken up alive, his entrails ſees 

Torn out, for prieſts t' irtpect the gods decrees. 
From whence, O mortal men, this guſt of blood 

Have you deriv'd, and interdicted food? 

Be taught by me this dire delight to ſhun, 

Warn'd by my precepts, by my practice won: 

And when you cat the well-deſerving beaft, - 

Think on the lab'rer of your fieid you feaſt! 
Now, ſince the god inſpires me to proceed, 

Be that, whatc'er inſpiring pow'r, obey'd. 

For I will ſing of mighty myſteries, 5 

Of truths conceal'd before from human eyes, 

Dark oracles unveil, and open all the ſkies. 


Pleas'd as I am to walk along the ſphere 


Of ſhining ſtars, and travel with the year ; 
To leave the heavy earth, and ſcale the height 


Of Atlas, who ſupports the heav'nly weight; 


To look from upper light, and thence ſurvey 

Miſtaken mortals wand'ring from the way 

And wanting wiſdom, fearful for the ſtate 

Of future things, and trembling at their fate ! 
Thoſe 1 would teach; and by right reaſon bring 

To think of death, as but an idle thing, 

Why thus affrighted at an empty name, 

A dream of darkneſs, and fititious flame? 

Vain themes of wit, which but in poems paſs, 

And fables of a world that never was! 

What feels the body when the ſoul expires, 


By time corrupted, or conſum'd by fircs ? 
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Nor dies the ſpirit, but new life repeats 
in other forms, and only changes ſeats. 
Ev'n I, who theſe myſterious truths declare, 
Was once Euphorbus in the Trojan war; - 
My name and lineage 1 remember well, 
And how in fight by Sparta's king 1 fell. 
in Argive Juno's fane I late beheld, 
My buckler hung on high, and own'd my former Miele 
Then, death, ſo call'd, is but old matter dreſs d 
in ſome new figure, and a vary'd veſt: 
Thus all things are but alter'd, nothing dies; 
And here and there th' unbodied ſpirit flies, 
By time, or force, or ſickneſs diſpoſſeſs d, 
And lodges, where it lights, in man or beaſt; 
Or hunts without, till ready limbs it find, 
And actuates thoſe according to their kind; 
From tenement to tenement is toſs'd, 
The foul is ſtill the ſame, the figure only loft; 
And, as the ſoften'd wax new ſeals receives, 
1s face aſſumes, and that impreſſion leaves; 
Now call'd by ane, now by another name ; 
The form is only chang'd, the wax is till the fame. 
So death, fo call'd, can but the form deface ; 2 


Th' immortal foul flies out in empty ſpace, 

To ſeek her fortune in ſome other place. | | 
T hen let not piety be put to flight, | | 

To pleaſe the taſte of glutton appetite; 

But ſuffer inmate fouls ſecure to dwell, 

Leſt from their ſeats your parents you expel ; _ 

With rabid hunger feed upon your kind, 

Or from a beaſt diſlodge a brother's mind. 
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And ſince, like Tiphys parting from the hore, 
In ample ſeas I fail, and depths untry'd before, 
This let me further add, that nature knows 
No ſtedfaſt ſtation, but, or ebbs, or flows: 
Ever in motion, ſhe deſtroys her old, 

And caſts new figures in another mold. 
Ev'n times are in perpetual flux, and run 
Like rivers from their fountain rolling on; 
For time, no more than ſtreams, is at a ſtay : 
The flying hour is ever on her way. | 
And as the fountain ſtill ſupplies her ſtore, + 
The wave behind impels the wave before : 
Thus in ſucceflive courſe the minutes run, 
And urge their predeceſſor minutes on; 
Still moving, ever new : For former things 
Are ſet aſide, like abdicated kings; 
And every moment alters what is done, 
And innovates ſome act till then unknown. 
Darkneſs, we ſee, emerges into light, 
And ſhining ſuns deſcend to fable night; 
Ev'n heav*n itſelf receives another dye, 
When weary'd animals in flumbers lie 
Of midnight caſe ; another when the gray 
Of morn preludes the ſplendor of the day. 
N The diſk of Phoebus when he climbs on high, 
N Appears at firſt but as a bloodſhot eye; 
HE And when his chariot downward drives to bed, 
His ball is with the ſame ſuffuſion red; 
But, mounted high in his meridian race, 
All bright he ſhines, and with a better face; 
: For there, pure particles of acther flow, 
. Fear from th' infection of the world below. 
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Nor equal light th' unequal moon adorns, 

Or in her wexing or her waning horns : 

For ev'ry day ſhe wanes, her face is leſs, - 

But gath'ring into globe, ſhe fattens at increaſe, 
Perceiy ſt thou not the proceſs of the year, 

How the four ſeaſons in four forms appear, 

Reſembling human life in ev'ry ſhape they wear? 

Spring firſt, like infancy, ſhoots out her head, 

With milky juice requiring to be fed: 

Helpleſs, tho' freſh, and wanting to be led. 

The green ſtem grows in ſtature and in ſize, 

But only feeds with hope the farmer's eyes: 

Then laughs the childiſh year with flourets crown'd, 

And laviſhly perſumes the fields around; 

But no ſubſtantial nouriſhment receives; 

Infirm the (talks, unfolid are the leaves. 
Proceeding on ward whence the year began, 

The ſummer grows adult, and ripens into man. 

This ſeaſon, as in mea, is molt replete _ 

Wich kindly moilture, and prolifc heat. 
Autumn 1ſucceeds, a ſober tepid age, 

Not froze with fear, nor boiling into rage; 

More than mature, and tending to decay, 

When our brown locks repine to mix with odious gray. 

Laſt, Winter creeps along with tardy pace, 

Sour is his front, and furrow'd is his face; 

His ſcalp, if not diſhonour'd quite of hair, 

The ragged fleece is thin, and thin is worſe than' bare. 
Ev'n our own bodics daily change receive, 


Some part of what was theirs before, they leave: 
Nor are to day what yeſterday they were; 
Nor the whole fame to morrow will appear, 
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Time was when we were ſow'd, and juſt began, 
From ſome few fruitful drops, the promiſe of a man: 
Then Nature's hand (fermented as it was) 
Moulded to ſhape the ſoft, coagulated maſs; 

And when the little man was fully form'd, 


The breathleſs embryo with a ſpirit warm'd; 
But when the mother's:throws begin to come, 
The creature, pent within the narrow room, 


Breaks his blind priſon, puſhing to repair 

His ſtifled breath, and draw the living air: 

Caſt on the margin of the world he lies, £ 

A helpleſs babe, but-by inſtinct he cries. 

He next eſſays to walk, but downward preſfs'& 

On four feet imitates his brother beaſt ; 

By flow degrees he gathers from the ground 

His legs, and to the rolling chair is bound; 

Then walks alone; a horſerran now become, 

He rides a ſtick, and travels round the room. 

In time he vaupts among his youthful peers, * 
Strong-bon'd, and ſtrung with nerves, in pride of years; 
He runs with mettle his firſt merry ſtage, 
Maintains the next, abated of his rage ; 

But manages his ſtrength, and ſpares his age. 1 
Heavy the third and tiff, he ſinks apace, 

And tho' 'tis down hill all, but creeps along the race. 
Now ſapleſs, on the verge of death he ſtands, 
Contemplating his former feet and hands; 

And Milo-like, his flacken'd finews ſees, : 


And wither'd arms, once fit to cope with Hercules, 


Unable now to ſhake, much leſs to tear the trees. 
So Helen wept when hes too faithful glaſs 
Reflected to her eyes the ruins of her face. 
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Wond'ring what charms her raviſhers eou'd ſpy, 
To force her twice, or ev'n but once enjoy! 
Thy teeth, devouring Time, thine, envious Age, 
On things below ſtill exerciſe your rage : 
With venom'd grinders you corrupt your meat, 
And then, at lingring meals, the morſels eat. 
Nor thoſe, which elements we call, abide, 
Nor, to this figure, nor to that are ty'd : 
For this eternal world is ſaid of old 
But four prolifie principles to hold; 
Four different bodies; two to heav'n aſeend, 
And other two down to the center tend; 
Fire firſt with wings expanded mounts on high, 
Pure, void of weight, and dwells in upper ſky ; 
Then air, becauſe unclogg'd in empty ſpace, 
Flies after fire, and claims the ſecond place: 
But weighty water, as her nature guides, 
Lies on the lap of earth, and mother earth ſubſides. 
All things are mix'd of thefe, which alt contain; 
And into theſe are all reſolv'd again; 
Earth rarifies to dew, expanded more, 
The ſubtil dew in air begins to ſoar; 
Spreads as ſhe flies, and, weary of her name, 
Extenuates ſtill, and changes into flame. 
Thus having by degrecs perfection wen, 
Reſtleſs they. ſoon untwiſt the web they ſpun ; 
And fire begins to loſe her radiant hue, 
Mix'd with gro air; and air deſetnds to dew : 
And dew condeniing, does her form forego, 
And finks, a heavy lump of earth below. 
Thus are their figures never at a ſtand, 
But chang'd by Nature's ianovating hand, 
e. M 
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All things are alter'd, nothing is deſtroy'dz. 
The ſhifted ſcene for ſome new ſhow employ' d. 

Then to be born, is to begin to be 
Some other thing we were not formerly . 

And what we call to die, is not t“ appear, | 
Or be the thing that formerly we were. 
Thoſe very elements, which we partake 
Alive, when dead, tome other bodies make; 
Tranſlated grow, have ſenſe, or can diſcourſe : 
But death on deathleſs ſubſtance has no force. 

That forms are chang'd I grant; that nothing can 
Continue in the figure it began : 

The golden age, to ſilver was debas'd ; 
To copper that; our metal came at laſt. 

The face of placcs, and their forms decay ; 

And that is ſolid earth, that once was ſea : 

Seas in their turn retreating from the ſhore, 

Make ſolid land what ocean was before; 

And far from ſtrands are ſhells of fiſhes found, 
And rulty anchors fix'd on mountain-ground; 
And what were fields before, now, waſh'd and worn 
By falling floods from high, to valleys turn, 

And crumbling till deſcend to level lands; 

And lakes, and trembling bogs are barren ſands : 
And the parch'd deſart floats in ſtreams unknown, 
Wondring to drink of waters not her own. 

Here Nature living fountains ope's; and there 
Seals up the wombs where living fountains were ; 
Or earthquakes ſtop their ancient courſe, and bring 
Diverted ſtreams to feed a diſtant ſpring. 

So Lycus, ſwallow'd up, is ſeen no more, 
But far from thence knocks out another door. 
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Thus Eraſinus dives, and, blind in earth, 
Runs on, and gropes his way to ſecond birth; 
Starts up in Argos meads, and ſhakes his locks 
Around the fields, and fattens all the flocks. 
So Myſus by another way is led, 
And, grown a river now, diſdains his head: 
Forgets his humble birth, his name forſakes, 
And the proud title of Caicus takes. 
Large Amenane, impure with yellow ſands, 
Runs rapid often, and as often ſtands; 
And here he threats the drunken fields to drown : 
And there his dugs deny to give their liquor down. 

Anigros once did wholeſome draughts afford, 
But now his deadly waters are abhorr'd; 
Since, hurt by Hercules, as fame reſounds, 
'The centaurs in his current waſh'd their wounds. 
The ſtreams of Hypanis are ſweet no more, 
But, brackith, loſe the taſte they had before. 
Antiſla, Pharos, Tyre, in ſeas were pent, 
Once iſles, but now increaſe the continent; 
While the Leucadian coaſt, main land before, 
By ruſhing ſeas is ſever'd from the ſhore. 
So Zanele to th' Italian earth was ty'd, 
And men once walk'd where ſhips at anchor ride; 
Till Neptune overlook'd the narrow way, 
And, in diſdain, pour'd in the conqu'ring ſea. | 

Two cities that adorn'd th Achaian ground, 
Buris and Helice, no more are found, 
But, whelm'd beneath a lake, are ſunk and droun' d; 5 
And boatſmen, through the chryſtal water, ſhow 
To wond'ring paſſengers the walls below. 
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Near Traezen ſtands a hill, expos'd in air 
To winter winds, of leafy ſhadows bare : 
This once was level ground, but (ſtrange to tell) 
Th' included vapours that in caverns dwell, 
Lab'ring with colic pangs, and cloſe confin'd, 
In vain fought iſſue for the rambling wind: 
Yet [till they heav'd for vent, and heaving ſtill 
Inlarg'd the concave, and ſhot up the hill; 
As breath extends 2 bladder, or the ſkins 
Of goats are blown t' incloſe the hoarded wines; - 
The mountain yet retains a mountain's face, - 
And gather'd rubbiſh heals the hollow ſpace. 
Of many wonders, which I heard or knew, 
Retrenching moſt, 1 will relate but few: 
What, are not ſprings with qualities oppos d, 
Endu'd at ſeaſons, and at ſeaſons loſt ? 
Thrice in a day thine, Ammon, change their form, 
Cold at high noon, at morn and evening warm. 
Thine, Athaman, will kindle wood, if thrown 
On the pil'd carth, and in the waning moons 
The Thracians have a ſtream, if any try 
The taſte, his herden'd bowels petrify ; 
Whatc'er it touches it converts to ſtones, 
And makes a marble pavement where it runs. 
Crathis, and Sybar's her fiſter-flood, 
That fide through our Calabrizn acighbour woed, 
With gold and amber dye the ſhining hair, 
And thither youth reſort; (for who wou'd not be fair? 
But ſtranger virtucs vet in ſtreams we find, 
Some change not only bo lies, but the mint: 
Who has not heard of Saimecis obſcene, 


W hoſe uaters into vwemen often men! 
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Or Fthiopian Jakes which turn the brain 
To madneſs, or in heavy fleep conſtrain ? 
Clytorian ſtreams the love of wine expel, 
(Such is the virtue of th* abſtemions well ;) 
Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood 
Extinguiſhes, and balks the drunken god; 
Or that Melampus, (fo have ſome aſſur'd) 
When the mad Proetides with charms he cur'd, 
And pow'rful herbs, both charms and ſimples caſt 
Into th' ſober ſpring, where (till their virtues laſt. 
Unlike effects Lynceſtis will produce; 
Who drinks his waters, though with moderate uſe, 
Reels as with wine, and ſces with double fight ; 
His heels too heavy, and Lis head too light; 
Ladon, once Pheneos, an Arcadian ſtream, 
(Ambiguous in th' effects as in the name) 
By day is wholeſome bey'rage, but is thought 
By night infected, and a deadly draught. 
Thus running rivers, and the ſtanding lake, 
Now of theſe virtues, now of thoſe partake-: 
Time was (and all things time and fate obey) 
When faſt Ortygia floated on the ſea : 
Such were Cyanecan iſles, when Typhis ſteer'd 
Betwixt their ſtreights, and their colliſion fear'd ; 
They ſwam where now they ſit; and firmly join'd, 
Secure of rooting up, reſiſt the wind. 
Nor tna, vomiting ſulphureous fire, 
Will ever belch; for ſulphur will expire, 
(The veins exhauſted of the liquid ſtore ): 
Time was ſhe caſt no flames; in time will eaſt no mare. 
For whether earth's an animal, and air 
Imbibes, her lungs with coolneſs to repair, 
- M 3 
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And what ſhe ſucks remits; ſhe (till requires 
lulets for air, and outlets for her fires : 
When, tortur'd with convulſive fits, ſhe ſhakes, 


That motion choaks the vent, till other vent ſhe makes 


Or when the winds in hollow caves are clos'd, 
And ſubtil ſpirits find that way oppos'd, 
hey toſs up flints in air; the flints that hide 
Ihe ſeeds of fire, thus toſs'd in air, collide, 
Nindling the ſulphur, till, the feuel ſpent, 
The cave is cool'd, and the fierce winds relent : 
Or whether ſulphur, eatching fire, feeds on 
Its unctuous parts, till, all the matter gone, 
I be flames no more atcend; for carth ſupplies 
The fat that feeds them; ; and when earth denics 
That food, by length of time conſum'd, the fire, 
Famith'd for want of feucl, muſt expire. 
A race of men there are, as Fame has told, 

Who, ſhiv'ring, ſuffer Hyperborean cold, 
Jill, nine times bathing in Minerva's lake, 
Soft feathers, to defend their naked ſides, they take. 
is faid the Scythian wives (believe who will) 
Transform themſelves to birds by magic kill; 
Smear'd over with an oil of wond'rous might, 

nat adds new pinions to their airy flight. 

But this by ſure experiment we know, 

That living creatures from corruption grow: 
Hide in a hollow pit a flaughter'd ſteer, 
Bees from his putrid bowels will appear; 
Vi ho like their parents haunt the fields, and bring 
Their honey-harveſt home, and hope another ſpring. 
The warlike ſteed is multiply'd, we find, 
Jo waſps and horncts of the warrior kind, 
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Cut from a crab his crooked claws, and hide 
"The reſt ia earth, @ ſcorpion thence will glide, 
And thoot his ſting; his tail in circles toſs d, 
Refers the limbs his back ward father loſt. 
And worms, that ſtretch on leaves their filmy loom, 
Crawl from their bags, and butterflies become. 
Ev'n ſlime begets the frogs loquacious race; 
Short of their feet at firſt, in little ſpace, 
With arms and legs endu'd, long leaps they take, 
Rais'd on their hinder part, and ſwim the lake, 
And waves repel : For Nature gives their kind, 
To that intent, a length of legs behind. 

The cubs of bears a living lump appear, 
When whelp'd, and no determin'd figure wear: 
Their mothers licks em into thape, and gives 
As much of form as ſhe herſelf receives. 

The grubs, from their ſexangular abode, 
Crawl out unfiniſh'd, like the maggot's brood ; 
Trunks without limbs; till time at leifure brings 
'The thighs they wanted, and their tardy wings. 

The bird who draws the carr of Juno, vain 

Of her crown'd head, and of her ſtarry train 
Aud he that bears th' artillery of Jove, 
The {trong-pounc'd eagle, and the billing dove; 
And all the feather'd kind, who cou'd ſuppoſe ' 
( But that from ſight, the ſureſt ſenſe, he knows) 7 
hey from th' included yolk, not ambient white aroſe! 

There are who think the marrow of a man, 
Which in the ſpine, while he was living, ran; 
When dead, the pith corrupted will become 
A ſnake, and hiſs within the hollow tomb. 
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All theſe reccive their birth from other things; 
But from himſelf the phoenix only ſprings: | 
Self-born, begotten by the parent flame 
In which he burn'd, another and the fame; 
Who not by corn or herbs his life ſuſtains, 

But the ſweet eſſence of Amomum drains z 
And watches the rich gums Arabia bears, 
While yet in tender.dew they drop their tears. 
He, (his five centuries of life fulfill'd), _ 

His neſt on oaken boughs begins to build, 

Or trembling tops of palm; and firſt he draws 
'The plan with his broad bill and crooked claws, 
Nature's artificers ; on this the pile 

is form'd, and riſes round; then with the ſpoil _ 
Of caſia, cinnamon, and ſtems of nard, 


(For ſoftneſs ſtrew'd beneath) his fun'ral bed is rear'd ; 


Fun'ral and bridal both; and all around 
he borders with corruptleſs myrrh. are crown d; 
On this incumbent, till actherial flame 

Firſt catches, then conſumes the coſtly frame; 
Conſumes him too, as on the pile he lies: 
He liv'd on odours, and on odours dies. 

An :nfant-phoenix from the former ſprings 
His father's heir, and from his tender wings 
Shakes off his parent duſt ; his method he purſues ; 
And the fame leaſe of life, on the ſame terms, reneus. 
When grown to manhood, he begins his reign, 
And with {tiff pinions can his flight ſuſtain, 
He lightens of its load the tree that bore 
His father's royal ſepulcher before, 
And his own cradle : 'This, with pious care, 
Vlac'd on his back, he cuts the buxome air, 
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Seeks the ſun's city, and his ſacred church, 

And decently lays down his burden in the porch. 
A wonder more amazing wou'd we find? 

Th' Hyacna ſhows it, of a doubie kind, 

Varying the ſexes in alternate years, 

In one begets, and in another bears, 

The thin Camelion, fed with air, receives 

The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. . 
India when conquer'd, on the conqu'ring god, 


For planted vines, the ſharp-ey'd lynx beſtow'd; 


Whote urine ſhed, before it touches earth, 
Congcals in air, and gives to gems their birth, 
So coral ſoft, and white in Ocean's bed, 

Comes harden'd up in air, and glows with red. 
All changing ſpecies ſhould my ſong recite, 
Before I ceas'd, wou'd change the day to night. 

Nations and empires flouriſh, and decay, 

By turns command, and in their turns obey; 
Time toftens hardy people, time again 

Hardens to war a ſoft, unwarlike train. : 
Thus Troy for ten long years her foes withſtood, 
And, daily bleeding, bore th' expence of blood: 
Now for thick ſtreets it ſhows an empty ſpace, 


Or only fill'd with tombs of her own periſh'd race, 


Herſelf becomes the ſepulcher of what ſhe was. 
Mycene, Sparta, Thebes, of mighty fame, 

Are vaniſh'd out of ſubſtance 1ato name. 

And Dardan Rome, that juſt begins to riſe 

On Tiber's banks, in time ſhall mate the ſkies; 

Widening her bounds, and working on her way, 

Ev'n now the meditates imperial ſway : 
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Yet this is change, but ſhe by changing thrives, 

Like moons new-born, and in her cradle ſtrives 

To fill her infant-horns ; an hour ſhall come 

When the round world ſhall be contain'd in Rome. 
For thus old faws foretel, and Helenus 

Archiles' drooping fon enliven'd thus: 

When llium now was in a ſinking ſtate; 

And he was doubtful of his future fate: 

O goddeſs born, with thy hard fortune ſtrive, _ 

Troy never can be loſt, and thou alive ! 

Thy paſſage thou ſhalt free through fire and ſword, 

And Troy in foreign lands ſhall be reſtor'd. 

In happier fields a riſing town I ſee, 

Greater than whate'er was, or is, or e'er ſhall be: 

And Heav'n yet owes the world a race deriv'd from 
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Sages, and chiefs of other lineage born, 

The city ſhall extend, extended ſhall adorn : 

But from lulus he muſt draw his breath, 

By whom thy Rome ſhall rule the conquer'd earth: 

Whom Heav'n will lend mankind on eurth to reign, 

And late require the precious pledge again. 

This Helenus to great Eneas told, 

Which I retain, e'er fince in other mould 

My ſoul was cloth'd; and now rejoice to view 

My country-walls rebuilt, and Troy reviv'd anew ; 

Rais'd by the fall; decreed by loſs to gain; 

Enflav'd but to be free; and conquer'd but to reign. 
'Tis time my hard-mouth'd courſers to controul, 

Apt to run riot, and tranſgreſs the goal: 

And therefore I conclude, whatever lies, 


In earth, or flits in air, or fills the ſkics, 
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All ſuffer change; and we, that are of ſoul | 
And body mix'd, are members of the whole. 
Then, when our fires, or grandfires, ſhall forſake 
The forms of men, and brutal figures take: 
Thus hous'd, feenrely let their ſpirits reſt, 
Mor violate thy father in the beaſt, ' 
Thy friend, thy brother, any of thy kin; | 
If none of theſe, yet there's a man within: 
O ſpare to make a Thyeſtacan meal, 
T' incloſe his body, and his ſoul expel. 

Il cuſtoms by degrees to habits riſe ; 
II habits ſoon become exalted vice. 
What more advance can mortals make in ſin 
So near perfection, who with blood begin? 
Deaf to the calf that lies beneath the knife, 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life : _ 
Deaf to the harmleſs kid, that, ere he dies, 
All methods to procure thy mercy tries, 
And imitates in vain thy children's cries. | 
Where will he flop, who feeds with houthold bread, 
'Then eats the poultry which before he fed? 
Let plough thy ſteers; that, when they loſe their breath, 
To nature, not to thee, they may impute their death, = 
Let goats for food their loaded uddcrs lend, 
And ſheep from winter-cold thy ſides defend; 
But ncicher ſprindges, nets, nor ſnares employ, 
And be no more ingenious to deſtroy. 
Free as in air, let birds on earth remain, 
Nor let inſidious glue their wings conſtrain z 
Nor opening hounds the trembling ſtag affright, 
Nor purple feathers intercept his flight: 
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Nor hooks conceal'd in baits for fiſh prepare, 
Nor lines to heave em twinkling up in air, 

Take not away the life you cannat give; 
For all things have an equal right to live. 
Kill noxious creatures, where tis ſin to ſave; 
This only juſt prerogative we have: 

But nouriſh life with vegetable food, 
And ſhun the ſacrilegious taſte of blood. 

Theſe precepts by the Samian ſage were taught, 
Which godlike Numa to the Sabines brought, 
And thence transferr'd to Rome, by gift his own; 
A willing people, and an offer'd throne. 

O happy monarch, ſent by Heav'n to bleſs 
A ſavage nation with ſoft arts of peace ; 
To teach religion, rapine to reſtrain, 
Gives laws to luſt, and ſacrifice ordain : 
Himſelf a ſaint, a goddefs was his bride, 
And all the Muſcs o'er his acts preſide. 
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A Pariſh-prieſt, was of the pilgrim- train; 

An awful, reverend, and religious wan; | 

His eyes diffus'd a venerable grace ; . 
And charity itſelf was in his face: | ; 
(As God had cloth'd his own embaſſador;) 

For ſuch, on earth, his bleſsd Redeemer bore. 

Of ſixty years he ſeem'd ; and well might laſt 

To ſixty more, but that he liv'd too falt ; 

Refin'd himſelf to foul, to curb the ſenſe ; ; 

And made almoſt a fn of abſtinence. 

Yet, had his aſpect nothing of ſevere, 

But ſuch a face as promis'd him fincere ; 

Nothing reſerv'd or ſullen was to ſee; : 


Rich was his ſoul, though His attire was poor; 


But ſweet regards, and pleaſing ſanctity: 

Mild was his accent, and his action free. 

With eloquence innate his tongue was arm'd; 
Tho' harſh the piccept, yet the preacher charm'd : 
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For, letting down the golden chain from high, 

He drew his audience upward to the ſky : | 
And oft, with holy hymns, he charm'd their ears: 
(A mulic more meloflious than the ſpheres.) 

For David left him, when he went to reſt, 

His lyre; and after him, he ſung the beſt. 

He bore his great commiſſion in his look : | 
But ſaeetly temper'd awe, and ſoften'd all he ſpoke. 
He preach'd the joys of heav'n, and pains of hell; 

And warn'd the ſinner with becoming zeal ; + 5 
But on eternal mercy lov'd to dwell. & " 
He taught the goſpel rather than the law : 
And forc'd himſelf to drive; but lov'd to draw: 
For fear but freezes minds; but love, like heat, 
Exhales the ſoul ſublime, to ſeek her native ſcat. 
To threats the ſtubborn ſinner oft is hard, 
Wrap'd in his crimes, agalaſt the ſtorm prepar'd ; 
But, when the milder beams of mercy play, 
He melts, and throws his cumb'rous cloak away. 
Lightnings and thunder ( Heav'n's artillery) 
As harbingers before th' Almighty fly: _ 
Thoſe but proclaim his ſtile, and diſappear ; 
The tiller ſound ſucceeds ; and God is there. 
The tythes, his pariſh freely paid, he took; 
But never ſu'd, or curs'd with bell and boak. 
With patience bearing wrong; but off'ring none: 
Since every man is free to loſe his own, 
'The country-churles, according to their kind, 
{Who grudge their dues, and love to be behind,) 
The leſs he ſought his off rings, pinch'd the more; 
And prais'd a prieſt contented to be poor. 
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Yet, of his little, he had ſome to ſpare | - N 
To feed the ſamiſh'd, and to clothe the bare: | 
For mortiſy'd he was, to that degree, 

A poorer than himſelf he wou'd not ſee. 

True prieſts, he ſaid, and preachers of the 8 
Were only ſtewards of their Sovereign Lord; 
Nothing was theirs; but all the public Sow 
Intruſted riches to relieve the poor: 
Who, ſhou'd they ſteal, for want of his relief, 

He judg'd himſelf accomplice with the thief. 

Wide was his pariſh; not contracted cloſe _ 

In ſtrects, but here and there a ſtraggling houſe ; 
Yet (till he was at hand, without requeſt, 

To ſerve the ſick, to ſuccour the diſtreſs'd : 
Tempting, on foot alone, without affright, 

The dangers of a dark tempeſtuous night. 

All this the good old man perform'd alone, 
Nor ſpar'd his pains ; for curate he had none: 
Nor durſt he truſt another with his care; 

Nor rode himſelf to Paul's the public fair, 

To chaffer for preferment with his gold, 
Where biſhoprics aud ſinecures are ſold; 

But duly watch'd bis flock by night and day; 
And from the prowling wolf redeem'd the prey; 
And hungry ſent the wily fox away. 

The proud he tam'd ; the penitent he chear'd : 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear'd. 

His preaching much, but more his practice wrought ; 
(A living ſermon of the truths he taught ;) 

For this by rules ſevere his life he ſquar'd ; 

That all might fee the doctrine which they heard. 
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For prieſts, he aid, are patterns for the reſt ; 
(The gold of heav'n, who bear the God impreſs'd :? 
But when the precious coin is kept unclean, 
The Sovereign's image is no longer ſeen. 
If they be foul on whom the people truſt, 
Well may the baſer braſs contract a ruſt. 
The prelate for his holy life he priz'd; 
The worldly pomp of prelacy deſpis'd. 
His Saviour came not with a gawdy ſhow ; 
Nor was his kingdom of the world below : 
Patience in want, and poverty of mind, 
Theſe marks of church and churchmen he deſign'd, 
And living taught, and dying left behind. 
The crown he wore was of the pointed thorn : 
In purple he was crucify'd, not born. 
They who contend for place and high degree, 
Are not his ſons, but thoſe of Zebadee. 
Not but he knew the ſigns of earthly pow'r 
Might well become St Peter's ſucceſſor : 
The holy father holds a double reign ; > 4 
The prince may keep his pomp; the fiſher muſt be plain. 
Such was the ſaint, who ſhone with every grace; 
Reflecting. Moſes-like, his Maker's face. 
God ſaw his image lively was expreſs'd, 


And his own work as in creation bleſs'd. 


The tempter ſaw him too with envious eye, 
And, as on Job, demanted leave to try. 
Ke took the time when Richard was depos'd, 
And high and low with happy Harry clos'd. 
This prince, tho" great in arms, the prieſt withſtood : 


Near though he was, yet not the next of blood. 
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Had Richard unconſtrain'd, reſign'd the throne : 
A king can give no more than 1s his own : 
The title ſtood entail'd, had Richard had a ſon. 
Conquelt, an odious name, was laid aſide, 
Where all ſubmitted ; none the battle try'd. 
The ſenſeleſs plea of right by providence, 
Was, by a flatt'ring prieſt, invented ſince: 
And laſts no longer than the preſent ſway ; 
But juſtifies the next who comes in play. 
'The people's righe remains; let thoſe who dare 
Diſpute their pow'r, when they the judges are. 
He join'd not in their choice ; becauſe he knew 
Worſe might, and often did from change enſue. 
Much to himſelf he thought; but little ſpoke : 
And, undepriv'd, his benefice forſook. 
Now, through the land, his cure of ſouls he ſtretch'd : 
And like a primitive Apoſtle preach' d. 
Still chearful ; ever conſtant to his call; 
By many follow'd ; lov'd by moſt, admir'd by all. 
With what he begg'd, his brethren he reliev'd; 
And gave the charities himſelf receiv'd: 7 
Gave, while he taught; and edify'd the more, 
Becauſe he ſhew'd by proof, twas eaſy to be poor. 
He went rot, with the crowd, to fee a ſhrine; 
But fed us by the way, with food divine, 
In deference to his virtues, I forbear 
To ſhew you what the reſt in orders were : 
This brilliant, is fo ſpotleſs, and fo bright, 
He needs no foil; but ſhines by his own proper light, 
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Who died at Barn, and is 3 8 


BY LOW this marble monument is laid 
All that Heav'n waats of this celeſtial maid. 
Preſerve, O ſacred tomb, thy truſt conſign'd: 
The mold was made on purpoſe for the mind : 
And ſhe wou'd loſe, if, at the latter day, 
One atom cou'd be mix'd of other clay. 
Such were the features of her heav'nly face, 
Her limbs were form'd with ſuch harmonious grace, 
So faultleſs was the frame, as if the whole 
Fad been an emanation of the ſoul, 
Which her own inward ſymmetry reveal'd, 
And like a picture ſhone, in glaſs anneal'd : 
Or like the ſun eclips'd, with ſhaded light; 
Too piercing, elſe, to be ſuſtain'd by ſight. 
Each thought was viſible that rolPd within 
As through a cryſtal caſe, the figur'd hours are ſeen, 
And heay*n did this tranſparent veil provide, 
Becauſe ſhe had no guilty thought to hide. 
All white, a virgin-ſaint, ſhe fought the ſkies 
For marriage, tho' it ſullies not, it dies, 
N 2 
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High tho' her wit, yet humble was her mind; 
As if ſhe cou'd not, or ſhe wou'd not find 

How much her worth tranſcended all her kind. 
Yet ſhe had learn'd fa much of heav'n below, 
That, when arriv'd, ſhe ſcarce had more to know, 
But only to refreſh the former hint ; 

And read her Maker in a fairer print. 

So pious, as ſhe had no time to ſpare 
For human thoughts, but was confin'd to pray'r. 
Yet in ſuch charities ſhe paſs'd the day, - 
"T'was wond'rous how ſhe found an hour to pray. 
A ſoul ſo calm, it knew not ebbs or flows, 
Which paſſion cou'd but curl, not diſcompoſe. 
A female ſoftneſs, with a manly mind : 5 
A daughter duteous, and a ſiſter kind: 

In ſickneſs patient, and in death reſign'd. 


C v u O 


IPHIGENIA 


FROM 


B O en 


Peta loguitur. 
LD as Jam, for ladies love unſit, 
The pow'r of beauty I remember yet, {wit. 
Which once inflam'd my ſoul, and ſtill infpires my 


It love be folly, the ſevere divine 
Has felt that folly, tho' he cenſures mine; 
Pollutes the pleaſures of a chaſte embrace, 
Acts what I write, and propagates in grace 
With riotous exceſs, a prieſtly race : c 
Suppoſe bim free, and that I forge th' offence, 
He ſhew'd the way, perverting firſt my ſenſe: 
In malice witty, and with yenom fraught, 
He makes me ſpeak the things I never thought. 
Compute the gains of his ungovern'd zeal 
Ill ſutes his cloth the praiſe of railing well! 
The world will think that what we looſely write, 
Tho' now arraign'd, he read with ſome delight; 
Becauſe he ſeems to chew the cud again, 
When his broad comment makes the text too plain : 
And teaches more in one explaining page, 
Than all the double meanings of the ſtage. 

N ; 
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What needs he paraphraſe on what we mean ? 
We were at worſt but wanton; he's obſcene. 

I, nor my fellows, nor myſelf excuſe ; 

But love's the ſubject of the comic Muſe : 

Nor can we write without it, nor would you 

A tale of only dry inſtruction view; 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 

But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind. 
Awakes the fleepv vigour of the ſoul, 

And, bruſbing o'er, adds motion to the pool. 
Love, ſtudious how to pleaſe, improves our parts, 
With poliſh'd manners, and adorns with arts. 

Love firſt invented verſe, and form'd the rhime, 
The motion meaſur'd, harmoniz'd the chime ; 

To lid'ral acts inlarg'd the narrow-faul'd : 

Soften'd the fierce, and made the coward bold: 
The world when waſte, he peopled with Increaſe, 
And warring nations reconcil'd in peace. 

Ormond, the firſt, and all the fair may find, 

In this one legend, to their fame deſign'd, ſmind.. 
When beauty fires the blood, how love F the 
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1 N that ſweet iſle, where Vm keeps her court, 
1 And ev'ry Grace, and all the Loves refort; © 
Where either ſex is form'd of ſofter earth, 
And takes the bent of pleaſure from weir birth; 
There liv'd a Cyprian lord, above the reſt, 
Wiſe, wealthy, with a num'rous iſſue bleſt. 
But, as no gift of fortune is ſincere, 
Was only wanting in a worthy heir: 
His eldeſt born, a goodly youth to view, 
Excell'd the reſt in ſhape, and outward ſhew ; 
Fair, tall, bis limbs with due proportion Join'd, 
But of a heavy, dull, degenerate mind : 
His foul bely'd the features of his face; 
Beauty was there, but beauty in diſgrace. 
A clowniſh mien, a voice with ruſtic ſound, 
And ſtupid eyes, that ever lov'd the ground. 

He look'd like Nature's error, as the mind 
And body were not of a piece deſign'd, | 
But made for two, and by miſtake in onewerejoin'd, : 

The ruling rod, the father's forming care, 
Were exercis'd in vain on wit's deſpair; 
The more inform'd, the leſs he underſtood, 
And deeper ſunk by flound'ring in the mud. 
Now ſcorn'd of all, and grown the public ſhame, 
The people from Galeſus chang'd his name, 
And Cymon calld, which ſignifics a brute, 
So well his name did with his nature ſuit. 

His father, when he found his labour loſt, 
And care employ'd, that anſwer'd not the coſt, 
Choſe an un grateſul object to remove, 
And loatl'd to ſee what nature made him love; 
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So to his country - farm the fool confin'd; 
Rude work well ſuited with a ruſtic mind. 
Thus to the wilds the ſturdy Cy mon went, 
A ſquire among the ſwains, and pleas d with baniſhment. 
His corn, and cattle, were his only care, 
And his ſupreme delight a country-fare. | 
It happen'd on a fummer's holiday, 3 
That tothe greenwood-ſhade he took his way; EN 5 
For Cymon ſhun'd the church, and us'd not much to 
His quarter- ſtaff, which he cou'd ne' er forſake, 
| Hung half before, and half behind his back. 
He trudg'd along unknowing what he ſought, 
Aud whiſtled as he went, for want of thought. 
By chance conducted, or by thirſt conſtrain'd, 
The deep receſſes of the grove he gain'd; 
Where in a plain, defended by the wood, 
Crept through the matted glaſs a chryſtal flood, 
By which an alabaſter fountain ſtood; _ : 
And on the margin of the fount was laid 
(Attended by her flaves) a fleeping maid. 
Like Dian, and her.nymphs, when tir'd with ſport, 
Js reſt by cool Eurotas they reſort ; 
The dame herſelf the goddeſs well expreſs'd, 
Not more diſtinguiſh'd by her purple veſt, 
Than by the charming features of her face, 
And ev'n in ſlumber a ſuperior grace: 
Her comely limbs compos d with decent care, 
Her body ſhaded with a ſlight cymarr ; : 
Her boſom to the view was only bare: 
Where two Beginning paps were ſcarcely ſpy d. 
For yet their places were but ſignify'd; 5 


' $0 xeaſon in his brutal ſoul began; 
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To meet the fanning wind the boſom roſe; [repoſe, 

The fanning wind, and purling ſtreams continue her 
The fool of nature, ſtood with ſtupid eyes, 

And gaping mouth, that teſtify'd ſurprize, | 

Fix'd on her ſace, nor cou'd remove his ſight, 

Neu as he was to love, and novice in delight; 

Long mute he ſtood, and leaning on his ſtaff, 

His wonder witneſs'd with an jdeot laugh; | 

Then would have ſpoke, but by his glimmering ſenſe 

Firſt ſound his want-of words, and fear'd offence. 

Doubted for what he was he ſhould be known, 

Ey his clown- accent, and his country tone. | 
Ihrough the rude chaos thus the running light | 

Shot the firſt ray that pierc'd the native night; | iq 

Then day and darkneſs in the mais were mix d:. N 

Till gather'd in a globe, the beams were fix d. = 

Laſt ſhone the ſun, who radiant in his ſphere, _ | | | 

Ulumin'd heav'n, and earth, and roll'd around the year. 


The fanning wind upon her boſom blow: ? 


Love made him firſt ſuſpect he was a man; 

Love made him doubt his broad barbarian ſound ; 

By love his want of words, and wit he found. 

That ſenſe of want prepar'd the future way 

To knowledge, and difclos'd the promiſe of a day. 
What not his father's care, nor tutor's art, 

Cou'd plant with pains in his unpoliſh'd heart, 

Ihe belt inſtructor love at once infpir'd; 8 

As barren grounds to fruitfulneſs are fir'd : 

Love taught him ſhame, and ſhame with love at ſtrife, 

Soon taught the ſweet civilities of liſe. 
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His groſs material ſoul at once could find 
Somewhat in her excelling all her kind; 
Exciting a deſire till then unknown, 
Somewhat unfound, or found in her alone. 
This made the firſt impreſſion in his mind, 
Above, but juſt above, the brutal kind. 
For beaſts can like, but not diſtinguiſh too, 
Nor their own liking by reflection know; 
Nor why they like, or this or i' other face, 
Or judge of this or that peculiar grace; 
But love in grofs, and ſtupidly admire, 
As flies, allur'd by light, approach the fire. 
Thus our man-beaft, advancing by degrees, 
Firſt likes the whole, then ſep'rates what he ſees ; 
On ſev'ral parts a ſev'ral praiſe beſtows, 
The ruby lips, the well-proportion'd noſe, 
The ſnowy ſkin, the raven-gloſſy hair, 
The dimpled cheek, the forehead riling fair, 
And ev'n in flecp itſclf a ſmiling air. „ 
From thence, his eyes deſcending, view'd the reſt, 
Her plump round arms, white hands, and heaving breaft. 
Long on the laſt he dwelt, though ev'ry part 
A pointed arrow ſped to pierce his heart. 

Thus in a trice a judge of beauty grown, 
(A judge erected from a country-clown) ; 
He long'd to ſee her eyes, in ſlumber hid, 
And wiſh'd his own cou'd pierce within the lid: 
He wou'd have wak'd her, but reſtrain'd his thought; 
And love, new-horn, the firſt good manners'taught, 
An awful fear his ardent wiſh withſtood, 
Nor durſt diſturb the goddeſs of the Mod; 
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For ſuch ſhe ſeem'd by her celeſtial face, 
Excelling all the reſt of human race: 
And things divine, by common ſenſe he knew, 
Muſt be devoutly ſeen at diſtant vie wp. 
So checking his defire, with trembling heart, 
Gazing he ſtood, nor would, nor could depart; 
Fix'd as a pilgrim, wilder'd in his way, j, 
Who dares not ſtir by night, for fear to ſtray, 5 
But ſtands with awful eyes to watch the dawn of day. 
At length awaking, Iphigene the fair, 
{$0 was the beauty call'd who caus'd his care,) 
Unclos'd her eyes, and double day reveal'd, © 
While thoſe of all her ſlaves in fleep were ſeal'd. 
The {lavering cudden, prop'd upon his ſtaff, 
Stood ready gaping with a grinning laugh, 
To welcome her awake, nor durſt begin 
To ſpeak, but wiſely kept the fool within. 
Then ſhe: What make you, Cymon, here alone? 
(For Cymon's name was round the country Known 
Becauſe deſcended of a noble race, 
And ſor a ſoul ill forted with his face.) 
But (till the for ſtood filent with ſurpriſe, 
With fix'd regard on her new-open'd eyes, 
And in his breaſt receiv'd th' invenom'd dart; 
A tickling pain that plcas'd amid the ſmart. 
But, conſcious of her form, with quick diſtruſt 
She ſaw his ſparkling cyes, and tear'd his brutal luſt : 
This to prevent, ſhe wak'd her fleepy crew, | 
And, riſing haſty, took a ſhort adieu. 
Then Cymon firſt his ruſtic voice eſſay'd, 
With proffer'd ſervice to the parting maid» 
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To fee her ſafe : His hand ſhe long deny'd; 
But cook at length, aſham'd of ſuch a guide. 


So Cy mon led her home; and leaving there, 


No more wou'd to his country clowns repair; 


But ſought his father's houſe with better mind, 


Refuſing in the farm to be conſin d. 
The father wonder'd at the ſon's return, 


And knew not whether to rejoice or mourn; 


But doubtfully receiv'd, expecting ſtill 

To learn the ſecret cauſes of his alter'd will. 

Nor was he long delay'd; the firſt requeſt 

He made, was, like his brothers to be dreſs'd, 

And as his birth requir'd, above the reſt. 
With eaſe his ſuit was granted by his fire, 

Diſtinguiſhing his hcir by rich attire : 

His body thus adorn'd, he next deſign'd 

With lib'ral arts to cultivate his mind: 

He ſought a tutor of his own accord, 

And ſtudy d leſſons he before abhorr'd. 


Thus the man- child advanc'd, and 1 fo faſt, 


That in ſhort time his equals he ſurpaſs'd : 
His brutal manners from his breaſt exil'd, 


His mien he faſhicn'd, and his tongue he fil'd ; 


In ev'ry exerciſe of all admir'd, 
He ſeem'd, nor only ſeem'd, but was inſpir'd , 
Inſpir'd by love, whoſe buſineſs is to pleaſe : 


He rode, he fenc'd, he mov'd with graceful caſe ; 
More fam'd for ſenſe, for courtly carriage more, 


Than for his brutal folly known before. | 
What then of alter'd Cymon ſhall we fay, 
But that the fire which, choak'd i in aſhes, lay 


- 
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A load too heavy for his ſoul to move, 


Was upward blown below, and bruſh'd away by love? 


Love made an active progreſs through his mind; 
The duſky parts he clear d, the groſs refin'd ; 
The drowſy wak'd; and, as he went, impreſs'd 
The Maker's image on the human beaſt. 

Thus was the man amended by deſire ; 

And though he loy'd perhaps with too much "= 
His father all his faults with reaſon ſcan'd, 

And lik'd an error of the better hand ; | 
Excus'd th' exceſs of paſſion in his mind, 

By flames too fierce, perhaps too much refin'd : 
So Cymon, lince his fire indulg'd his will, 
Impetuous lov'd, and would be Cymon ſtill ; 
Galetus he diſown'd, and choſe to bear 


The name of fool confirm'd, and biſhop'd by the fair. 


To Cipſeus, by his friends, his ſuit he mov'd, 
Cipſcus the father of the fair he lov'd; 
But he was pre-engag'd by former ties, 
While Cymon was endeav'ring to be wile ; 
And Iphigene, oblig'd by former vows, | 
Had giv'n her faith to wed a foreign ſpouſe : 
Her ſire and ſhe to Rhodian Paſimond, 
Though both repenting, were by promiſe bound; 
Nor could retract: And thus, as Fate decreed, . 
Though better lov'd, he ſpoke too late to ſpeed. 
The doom was paſs'd ; the ſhip already * 
Did all his tardy diligence prevent: 
Sigh'd to herſelf the fair unhappy maid 
While ſtormy Cymon thus in ſecret ſaid: 
The time is come for Iphigene to find 
The miracle ſhe wrought upon my mind: 
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| Her cliarms have made me man, * raviih d . 
; In rank ſhall place me with the bleſs'd above. 
| For mine by love, by force ſhe ſhall he mine, 
Or death, if force ſhould fail, ſhall finiſh my deſign. 
Reſolv'd he ſaid: And rizg'd with ſpeedy i care, 
A veſlel ſtrong, and well cquipp'd for war : | 
The ſecret ſhip with choſen friends he ſtor'd, 
And, bent to die or conquer, went on board. 
Ambuft'd he lay behind the Cyprian ſhore, _ 
Waiting the fail that all his wiſhes bore; 
Nor long expected, for the following tide - 
Sent out the hoſtile ſhip and beautcous bride. 
To Rhodes the rival bark directly ſteer'd, 
When Cymon ſudden at her back appear'd, 
And ſtopp'd her flight: Then, ſtanding on his prow 
: In haughty terms he thus defy'd the foe : 
Or firike your fails at ſummons, or prepare 
To prove the laſt extremities of war. 
Thus warn'd, the Rhodians for the fight provide; : 


7 


Already were the veſſels ſide by fide, | 
Theſe obſtinate to ſave, and thoſe to ſeize the bride. 
But Cymon ſoon his crooked grapples caſt, 
Which with tenacious hold his foes embrac'd, ſpaſs'd. 5 
And, arm'd with ſword and ſhield, amid the preſs he 
Fierce was the fight, but, haſt'ning to his prey, 
By force the furious lover freed his way: 
Himſelf alone diſpers'd the Rhodian crew; 

The weak difdain'd, the valiant overthrew ; 
Cheap conqueſt for his following friends remain'd; 
He reap'd the field, and they but only glean'd. 

His victory confeſs'd, the focs retreat, 

And caſt their weapon's at the victor's feet. 
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Whom thus he chear'd : O Rhodian youth, I fovght 
For love alone, nor other booty ſought ; 3 | 
Your lives are ſafe; your veſſel I reſign; WY 
Yours be your own, reſtoring what is mine : 
In Iphigene | claim my rightful due, | 
Robb'd by my rival, and detain'd by vou: "Ip 
Your Paſimond a lawleſs bargain drove, 2 
The parent could not ſell the daughter” 8 love; 
Or, if he cou'd, my love diſdains the laws, 
And like a king by conqueſt gains his cauſe: 
Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain; 
Love taught me force, and force ſhall love maintain. 
You, what by ſtrength you could not keep, gelcaſe, 
And at an eaſy ranſom buy your peace. 
Fear on the conguer'd fide ſoon fign'd th accord, 
And Iphigene to Cymon was rettor'd. 
While to his arms the bluſhing bride he took ; 
o ſeeming ſadneſs ſhe compos d her look; _ 
As if by force ſubjected to his will, 
Tho" pleas'd, diflembliag, and a woman (till. 
And, for ſhe wept, he wip'd her falling tears, 
And pray'd her to diſmiſs her empty fears; 
For yours I am, he ſaid, and have — d 
Your love much better, whom ſo long I ſerv'd, þ 
'Than he to whom your formal father ty'd | h 
Your vows; and fold a flave, not ſent a bride. | 
Thus while he ſpoke he ſeiz'd the willing prey, ; 
As Paris bore the Spartan {POUIE away: _ i 
Faintly ſhe ſeream'd; and ev'n her eyes confeſs'd 
She rather would be thought, than was diſtreſs'd. 
Who now exults but Cymon in his mind; 5 


2 


Vain hopes, and empty joys of human kind, 
Prou2 of the preſent, to the future blind! 
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Secure of fate while Cymon ploughs the ſea, | 


And ſteers to Candy with his conquer'd prey, 
Scarce the third glaſs of meaſur'd hours was run, 
When like a fiery meteor ſunk the ſun; 

The promiſe of a ſtorm; the ſhifting gales 
Forſake by fits, and fill the flagging fails : 

Hoarſe murmurs of the main from far were heard, 
And night came on, not by degrees prepar'd, 


But all at once; at once the winds ariſe, 


— 


The thunders ronl, the forky lightning flies: 
In vain the maſter iſſues out commands, 
In vain the trembling ſailors ply their hands: 
The tempeſt unforeſeen prevents their care, 
And from the firſt they labour in deſpair. .. 
The giddy ſhip, betwixt the winds and tides, 
Forc'd back and forwards, in a circle rides, 
Stunn'd with the diff”rent blows; then ſhoots amain, 
Till counterbuff'd ſhe ſtops, and ſleeps again. 
Not more aghaſt the proud archangel fell, 
Plung'd from the height of heav'n to deepeſt hell, 
Than ſtood the lover of his love poſſeſs' d; 
Now curs'd, the more, the more he had been bleſs'd:: 
More anxious for her danger than his own, 
Death he defies 3 but would be loſt alone. 

Sad Iphigene to womaniſh complaints 
Adds pious pray'rs, and wearies all the ſaints ; 
Ey'n if ſhe could, her love ſhe would repent, 
But ſince ſhe cannot, dreads the punithment ; 
Her forfeit faith, and Vaſimond betray'd, 


c 


Are ever preſent, and her crime upbraid. 


She blames herſelf, nor blames her lover leſs, 
Augments her anger as her fears increaſc: 
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From her own back the burden would remove, 
And lays the load on his ungovern'd love, 
Which interpoſing durſt in Heav'n's deſpight | 
Invade, and violate another's right: 8 1 
The pow'rs incens'd a while deferr'd W bs 
And made him maſter of his vows in vain; 
But Gon they puniſh'd his preſumptuous pride; 
That for his daring enterprize ſhe dy'd, 

Who rather not reſiſted, than comply d. 

Then impotent of mind, with alter'd ſenſe, 
She t hugg'd th' offender, and forgave. th' offence; 
Sex to the laſt: Mean time, with fails declin d, 
Ihe wand'ring veſſel drove before the wind- 
Toſs'd, and retoſs'd, aloft, and then alow;_ _ | 
Nor port they ſeek, nor certain courſe they know, 5 
But er'ry moment wait the coming blow. | | 
Thus blindly driv'n by breaking day they view's - 
Ihe land before em, and their fears renew'd ; © 
The land was welcome, but the tempeſt bore - 

The threaten'd ſhip againſt a rocky ſhore.” 

A winding bay was near; to this they bent, 
And juſt eſcap'd ; their force already ipeat; 
Secure ſrom ſtorms, and panting from the ſea, 
The land unknown at lcifure they ſurvey ; | 
And faw (but ſoon their lickly ſight withdrew) 
The riſing tow'rs of Rhodes at diſtant view; 

And curs'd the hoſtile Tore of Paſimond, 

Sav'd from the ſeas, and ſhipwreck'd on the ground. 

The frighted failors try'd their ſtrength in vain 
To turn the ſtern, and tempt the ſtormy main; 
Tut the ſtiff wind withſtood the lab'ring oar; 

And forc'd them forward on the fatal hoar! 
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The crooked-keel now bites the Rhodan ſtrand. 
And the ſhip-moor'd, conſtrains the crew to land; 


Yet till they might be ſafe becauſe unknown, 


But as ill fortune ſcldom eomes alone, 
The veſſel they diſmiſs d was driy n before, 
Already ſhelter'd on their native ſhare ; 


Known each, they know: But each with change of chear; 


The vanquiſh'd fide exults; the victors fear; 


Not them but theirs, made pris' ners e er they fight, 


Detpairing conqueſts, and depriv'd of flight. 
The country rings around with loud alarms, 
And raw in fields the rude militia ſwarms; 
Mouths without hands; maintain'd at vaſt n 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defence: 
Stout once a month they march, a bluſt'ring handy 
And ever, but in times of need, at band: 
This was the morn when iſſuing on the guard, 
Drawn up in rank and file they ſtood prepar'd 
Of ſeeming arms to make a ſhort eſſay, 
Then haſten to be drunk, the bulinefs of the hs. 
The cowards: would have fled, but that they knew 
Themſclves jo many, and their foes ſo few; 


But crowding on, the laſt the firſt impel; 


Till overborn with weight the Cyprians fell. 
Cymon inſlav d, who frſt the war begun, | 
And Iphigene once more is loſt and won. 
Deep in a dungeon was the captive caſt, 
Depriv'd of day, and held in fetters faſt ; 


His life was only ſpar'd at their requeſt, 


Whom taken he ſo nobly had relcas' d: | 
But Iphigenia was the ladies care; | 
Eac! in their turn addreſs'd to treat the air ; 
While Paſimond and his the nuptial ſeaſt prepare. 


** 
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But ſhe muſt ſuffer what her fates aſſign d; 


Her ſceret ſoul to Cymon was inclin'd, ö 


So paſſive is the chureh of woman kind. 

What worſe to Cymon could his fortune deal, 

Roll'd to the loweſt ſpoke of all her wheel? 

It reſted to diſmiſs the downward weight, | 

Or raiſc him upward to his former height; 

The latter pleas'd; and love (concern'd the moſt) 

Prepar'd th' amends for what by love he loft. | 
The fire of Paſimond had left a fon, 

Though younger, yet for courage early known ; M | 

Ormiſda. call'd; to whom, by promiſe ty'd, | 

A-Rhodian beauty was the deſtin'd bride ; 1 f 

Caſſandra was her name; above the reſt. 

Renown'd for birth, with fortune amply bleſs' * 

Lyſimachus, who rul'd the Rhodian ſtate, 

Was then by choice their annual magiſtrate; 

He lov'd Caſſandra too with equal fire, 

But Fortune had not favour'd his defire ; 

Croſs'd by her friends, by her not difapprov'd, 

Nor yet preferr'd, or like Ormiſda lov d. 

So ſtood th' affair: Some little hope remain'd, 

That, ſhould his rival chance to loſe, he gain d. 
Mean time young Paſimond his marriage preſs'd ; 

Ordain'd the nuptial-day, prepar'd the feaſt; 


And frugally reſolv'd (the charge to ſhun, 


To join his brother's bridal with his own. 
Luyſimachus, oppreſs' d with mortal grief, 
Recciv'd the news, and ſtudy'd quick relief. 
The fatal day approach'd : If force were us'd, 

The magiſtrate his public truſt abus'd; 


Which would be double ſhould he wed alone) 5 
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To juſtice liable, as law requir'd ; _ 

For when his office ceas'd, his pow'r expir 4 ; 

While pow'r remaiu'd, the means were in his hand, 

By force to feize, and then forſake the land. 

Betwixt extremes he knew not how to move; 

A flave to Fame, but more a ſlave to Love: 

Reſtraining others, yet himſelf not free; 

Made impotent by pow'r, debas'd by dignity ! 

Both ſides he weigh'd ; but, after much debate, 

The man prevail'd above the magiſtrate. | 
Love never fails to maſter what he finds; 5 * 


But works a diff rent way in diff rent minds; 

The fool enlightens, and the wiſe he blinds. 

This youth, propoling to poſſeſs and ſcape, 

Began in murder, to conclude in rape, 

Unprais'd by me, though Heav'n ſometimes may bleſs 
An impious act with undeſery'd ſucceſs : | 

The great, it ſeems, are privileg'd alone 

To puniſh all injuſtice but their own. | 

But here I ſtop, not daring to proceed; | ? 


Yet bluſh to flatter an unrighteous deed ; 
For crimes are but permitted, not decreed. 
Reſolv'd on force, his wit the praetor bent, 
To find the means that might ſecure th' event: 
Not long he labour'd, for his lucky thought 
In captive Cymon found the friend he ſought ; : 
Th' example pleas d: The cauſe and crime the ſame ; 
1 An injur'd lover, and a raviſh'd dame. 
1 How much be durſt he knew by what he dar'd: ; 


The leſs he had to loſe, the leſs he car'd 
To menage loathſome So when love wasthe reward, 
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This ponder'd wall and, fix d on big intent, 
In depth of night he for the pris ner ſent; 
In ſecret ſent, the public view to ſhun, . 
T hen with a ſober ſinile he thus begun: 
The pow'rs above, who bounteouſly beſtow, 
Their gifts and graces on mankind below, 
Yet prove our merit firſt, nor blindly give 
To ſuch as are not worthy to receive: 
For valour and for virtue they provide | 
Their due reward, but firſt they muſt be try d: 
Theſe fruitleſs ſeeds within your mind they ſow d: 
*T'was yours t improve the talent they beſtowd: 
They gave you to be born of noble kind; 
They gave you love, to lighten up your mind, _ 
And purge the groſſer parts; they gave you care 
To pleaſe, and courage to deſerve the fair. 
Thus far they try'd you, and by proof they found 
The grain intruſted in a grateful ground: | 
But ſtill the great experiment remain di 
"They ſuffer'd you to loſe the prize you gain'd; - 
That you might learn the gift was theirs alone, 
And, when reſtar'd, to them the bleſſing own... 
Reſtor'd it ſoon will be; the means prepar' d, 
The difficulty ſmooth'd, the danger ſhar'd:: . 
Be but yourſelf; the care to me reſign ; 
Then Iphigene is yours, Caflandra mine. 
Your rival Paſimond purſues your life, 
Impatient to revenge his raviſh'd wiſe; 
But yet not his; to-morrow is behind, 
And love our fortunes in one band has join'd : 
Two brothers are our foes; Ormiſda mine, 
As much declar'd as Paſimond is thine, 
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To-morrow mult their com mon vows be ty'd: 
With love to friend and fortune tor our guide; 
Let both reſolve to die, or each redeem a bride. 
Right 1 have none, nor haſt thou much to Gad 
*Tis force, when done, muſt juſtify the deed. 
Our taſk perform'd, we next prepare for flight; 
And let the loſers talk in vain of right: | 


We with the fair will fail before the wind; 


If they are griev'd, I leave the laws behind. 


Speak thy refolves ; if now thy courage ey” D 


Deſpair in priſon, and abandon hope: * 
But if thou dar ſt in arms thy love regain, 


(For liberty without thy love were vain ) - ;4 


Then fecond my deſign to ſeize the prey; 
Or lead to ſceond rape, for well thou know'lt the way. 
Said Cymon overjoy'd : Do thou propoſe 
The means to fight, and only ſhow the foes; 
For from the firſt, when love had fir'd my mind, 
Reſolv'd, I left the care of life behind. 
To this the bold Lyſimachus reply'd, 
Let Heav'n be neuter, and the ſword decide: 
The ſpouſals are prepar'd, already play 
The minſtrels, and provoke the tardy day: | 
By this the brides are wak*d, their grooms are dreſs'd; 
All Rhodes is ſummon'd to the nuptial feaſt, 
All but myſelf, the fole unbidden gueſt. 
Unbiddea though I am, I will be there, 
And, join'd by thee, intend to joy the fair. 
No hear the reſt : When day reſigns the light, 
And chearful torches gild the Jolly night, 
Be ready at my call; my choſen few, 
With arms adminiſter'd, ſhall aid thy crew. 
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Then entring unexpected · will va h 1/6! 

Our deſtis'd prey, from men diſſolv'd in eaſez 

Buy wine diſabled, unprepar'd for fight: 
And haſt'ning to the ſeas ſuborn our flight: 

The ſeas are ours, for l command the fort, ; 

A ſhip well mann' d expects us in the port: 

If they, or if their friends the prize conteſt, 

Death ſhall attend the man who dares reſiſt. 
It pleas'd : The pris'ner to his hold retir'd; 

His troop with equal emulation fir dj; : 

All fix'd to fight, and all their wonted workoaquir'd. 

The ſun aroſe; the ſtreets were throng'd around, 

The palace open'd, and the poſts were crown'd ; 

The double bridegroom at the door attends, - 

Th' expected ſpouſe, and entertains the friends: 

They meet, they lead to church, the prieſts invoke 

The pow'rs, and feed the flames with fragrant ſmoke : 

This done they feaſt, and at the cloſe of night 

By kindled torches vary their delight, 

Theſe lead the lively dance, and thoſe the W 

bowls invite. 
Now at th' appointed place and hour aſſign'd, 


With ſouls reſolv'd the raviſhers were join'd. 


I'hree bands are form'd, the firſt is ſeat before 

To favour the retreat, and guard the ſhore. 

be ſecond at the palace-gate is plac'd, 

And up the lofty ſtairs aſcend the laſt. 

A peace{ul troop they ſeem. with ſhining veſts, 

But coats of mail beneath ſecure their breaſts. 
Dauntleſs they enter, Cymon at their head, 

And find the feaſt renew'd, the table ſpread 2: 
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Sweet voices, mix'd with inſtrumental ſounds; 

, Aſcend the vaulted roof, the vaulted roof rebounds. 
When like the harpies ruſhing through the hall, 
The ſudden troop appears, the tables fall; 

Their ſmoaking load is on the pavement thrown ; 
Each raviſher prepares to ſcize his own : 

The brides, invaded: with a rude embrace, 

Shriek out for aid; confuſion fills the place: 
Quick to redeem the prey their plighted lords 
Advance, the palace gleams with ſhining ſwords. 


| © But late is all defence, and ſuccour vain; 


The rape is made, the raviſhers remain : 

Two ſturdy ſlaves were only ſent before _. 

To bear the purchas'd prize in ſafety to the ſhore. 

The troop retires, the lovers cloſe the rear, 

With forward faces not confalling feay : _ 

| Backward they move, but ſcorn their pace to mend, 
Then ſeek the ſtairs, and with flow haſte deſcend. | 
Fierce Paſimond their paſſage to prevent. 
Thruſt full on Cymon's back in his deſcent, 5 
Ihe blade return'd unbath'd, and to the handle bent: 

Stout Cymon ſoon remounts, and cleft in two = 

His rival's head with one deſcending blow: 

And as the next in rank Ormiſda ſtood, 

He turn'd the point: The ſword inur'd to blood, 

Bor d his un 2 breaſt, which pour'd a e 

With vow'd 3 the ee crowd pure 

The raviſhers turn head, the fight renews ; 

The hall is heap'd with ccrpsz- the ſpriukled gore 

Beſmears the walls, and floats the marble floor. 


| Diſpers'd at length the drunken ſquadron flies 
The victors to their veſſel bear the prize; 


But grind their teeth, and caſt a helpleſs view. 
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And hear behind loud groans, and lamentable cries. 5 
The crew with merry ſhouts their anchors weigh, 
Then ply their oars, and bruſh the buxome ſea, 
While troops of gather'd Rhodians crowd the key. 
What ſhould the people do, when left alone ? 

'The governor, and government are gone. 

The publick wealth to foreign parts convey'd ; 

Some troops diſbanded, and the reſt unpaid, 
Rhodes is the ſovereign of the ſea no more; 
Their ſhips unrigg'd, and ſpent their naval ſtore; 
They neither could defend, nor can purſue, 


In vain with darts a diſtant war they try ; 
Short, and more ſliort the miſlige weapons fly. 
Mean while the raviſhers their crimes enjoy, 
And flying fails, and ſweeping oars employ ; 
The cliffs of Rhodes in little ſpace are loſt ; 
Jove's iſle they ſeck : nor Jove denies his coaſt. 
la ſafety landed on the Candian ſhore, 
With generous wines their ſpirits they reſtore ; 
There Cymon with his Rhodian friend reſides; 
Both court and wed at once the willing brides. 
A war enſucs, the Cretans own their cauſe, 
Stiff to defend their hoſpitable laws: 
Both parties loſe by turns, and neither wins, 
Till peace propounded by a truce begins. 
The kindred of the ſlain forgive the deed, 
But a ſhort exile mult for ſhow precede; 


The term expir'd, from Candia they remove; ' 


And happy each at home, enjoys his love. 
F 1 N 1 8. : 
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